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HE aii hes Ad e 
vou hold in your profeſſi. 
on, had I no other motive, 
would induce me to court your 
protection, to this, my firſt per- | 
formance: LP Nas 94191 {Jt Wd 5 
Lour ns will, I truſt, ex- 
| cuſe me in making the attempt, 
prompted by a. wiſh, of. prov- 
ing in ſome degree uſeful, . to the 
gentlemen, 8 Students 1 in Anatomy. | 
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At the fare time, 1 brd | 
this-opportunity, thus publicly to 
acknowledge the advantages, I have 
received, in this moſt eſſential part 
of my profeſſion, from the inftruc- 
tions, and many improvements, 
ſuggeſted 1 in your lectures. A de- 
ſire that they may be generally 
known and frequented, has princi- 
pally influenced, the dedication of 
this. 1 
May your future labours, ; be 
| crowned. with the ſucceßs, yt 
9 hh 1 faba! is * 
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Denne 


4 may be eee 
intruding on the public, a perform» 
ance of this kind, when there ate Jo ma- 
ny excellent boolꝭ already extant, on e 
__ part of anatomy, and phyſiology. 
The motives, however, that inſſuenc- 
ed che author to the publication of this, 
are ſuch as will always give him plea. 
ſure, in whatever manner it may. be re- 
ceived by the World. 11 s 89 lou 1 iS. 
To obviate à praftice, ſo univerſally 
detrimental, of thaſe gentlemen taking 
notes, ha perhaps cannot aſſord them 
ſelves time, to attend more than two'courk. 
es, muſt, evidently: be attended wich ad. 
Vantages, if it can be . 
Ki . 8 
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fi FUR A A R. 


The "SY Mr. Feleoner was ſo grab 
of, this, that he publiſhed a ſynopfis o 
| his lectures, but it renek ſcarce ray 

than the heads of the ſupjects, of which 
| he was to treat ; of courſe, ſo dry and 
unentertaining, as not to be read over, 
eit to attending lectur 
after. r 4 19 Eb hs leftires 

now delivered, added to the res. 
circumſtances, 9 rendered that perform 
ance, almoſt totally neglected. How far 
the preſent may anfver, the candid pub- 
lie muſt judge. 

The author has attended repeated courſ- 
es, the accuracy of his notes are now 
put to the -teſt; not but that ſome of 
the opinions advanced in it, and ſome 
of the inferences drawn from them, are 
his on, and others are borrowed from 

authors of reſpettability; though in a 
work of this kind, which is intended to 
be as near the delivery of the profeſſor, 
as it well can, it was not 8 necel- 
fary 10 mark the quotations. 

In arranging the matter, unaſhſted by 
any "perſon; the author has endeavoured 
to be as clear, and conciſe, as poſſible. 
* The dedication, and the work, are both 
ag upknown,” ta the gentleman. to 

| * _, whom 


Yo ut honnt 


PREFACE uf 


whom it is inſcribed. The motives that 
induced them, have been already menti- E 
oned. 
Should it auf; the end proposed. 
the author Will feel hunſelf amply repaid 
ts trouble, and intends completing the 


work, in two other ſettions. 
If on the contrary, it meets ne egleſt 


and contempt, he will ſabfetibet 
opinion of the public, not doubting it it's 
juſtneſs, nor —.— his fate, amongſt 
thoſe, who have endeavoured, though un- 
ſucceſsfully, to contribute to the publie 
weal, hoping it ys be undertaken 10 
an able ler Rand... m4 
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us Un tl 11 i 
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dy "Page ut, line « 20, by 9 bead into. 
for into read ef 
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> "Wi 20, dele C in araſes "Fx 
66. 18, dele and ee 
67, 27, for 1664 read 1697 
96, 23, for condulos read kondulos 
ros, 18, conſider” They as beginning 
a a freſh paragraph 
109, 27, for expſoure read expoſure 


N. B. The greek words are printed in Iealies, 
as they are pronounced. 
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There are 2 few literary errors, and faults in 


the punctuation, which the candid reader will 
excuſe, 
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and temno, Kfſond, and fin 1 
ſignifes a ſedtion or divi ion | 

of any- FW into their conſtituent 3 

It having been found, that vegetables have + 

organs, as well diſpoſed as animals. 25 


It is divided into two kinds 
Anatomy properly ſo called and which ) 
gives the hiſtory of the human hey 9 125 
And, 1 | 
| Comparative anatomy; which ok <6 "7 


hiſtory of other animals, and alſo * ö 
tables, Fg N 


4 Pr — —— = ane co evwwowe ey 
. ; * ' 
* 4 , 


3 
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| | Thee term is now SORES n 

| 6 ſignify, a 1 8 e of the rukture 
human body. * * 

To ſtudy this art, we are to confer 
it from it's beginning; and alfo to enquire 
after thoſe men, who are diſtinguiſhed in 
it. For theſe purpoſes, Monſ. Portal's 
Hiſtorie Anatomie, in 7 vol. and the late 
Baron Haller's Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


We be read with advantage. Or 


N 


Tthe- antiquity of a ſcience, contri- 


[ butes in no ſmall Vegſee p it gamport- 


wiſh to trace Hein as far back & poſſi- 
** to — Werde now to Proceed: : 


* JE” n the 2 improvements and 


woe have been made in ee 
? ee, 


ignorant of i it. 73 pe. . ow 
The grecian phyſicians Grit x 
. way, to it's knowledg | 


8 ted, for his divi- 

ſion of te and anatomy; in which 
latter he ſeems to have had ſome know- 
| fedge, but was certainly i in ſeveral errors; + 
confounding arteries sand Feins, and nerves i 


and 


Mie His roRY of | ANATOMY. 9 


and tendons. He was not acquainted | 8 


with the circulation, the rar cco- 
nomy , 


years: before Chriſt, Plato! yy 

| Ariſtotle cultivated anatomy as a fees. 
The latter of theſe, | was the firſt who - - 
illuſtrated his deſcriptions by figures,” the 
importance of which, is too obyious to x | 
need any comment, >. on 

Wee are but little acquainted with the Is 


1 


eaſtern knowledge of anatomy. The two 
Ptolemys founded a college r wow Tue TO 
ns of it in Alexandria. * 

In Galen's works e find, . Hand 

philus and Erafiſtratus were cotemp pora- 
ries and were both me T 
nence in their time. £2 225 
We are unacqu with che r L, 
knowledge: but the word, medicus, we 
remember to have heard in roman hiſto- 
ry; and that "thoſe men who practiſed it 
> were ſlaves, nat freemen. Anatomy was 
not practiſed there till after Chriſt. "Cel-- 


| _ſus-ſpeaks off ſeweral amatomiſts, d re- 12 
5 wa aL, 


2 


PMI the | 
Galen is ſuppoſed to have known he 
ng of the heart, the mulcles, to have 
underſtood the manner of the voice, nd _ 
the uſe of the valves of the heart; and N 
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. 


his en on the pulſe, may yet | 
be read with advantage. He divided the 
aneuriſm i into two kinds, true, and falſe; 


his ſyſtem was adopted for. a period of 


12 years, but his ens are of Bae 


on hypatheſig, 


2 8 diſcovered. 


In the twelfth century, 955 a W of 
Philip of Spain, no perſon vas fuffered 
to praftiſe phyſic, but who bad uche 


8 une 


. 
* 
Ss 


In the fourteenth century, printin 8 was 


A 


In the fifteenth century, veſalius was 


born at Bruſſels. He was praſeſſor of 
anatomy at Padua, and was the firſt who 
gave names to the muſcles. 


Fallopius was a den pepe and made 


ſeveral diſcavenes. 


Euſtachius alſo flouriſhed at "Bp time, 


and his tables were more accurate. than 


any of the others, 
3 the ſixteenth century, ſeveral "LY 


venes were made. Aſſelius obſerved the 


AIadteals, and was convinced they took up 
- the nutritive parts of the food; he alſo 


named them. Imperfect mention is made 


. them by Hippocrates and Herophilus. 
Py Harvey, phyſician to King Charles - 


an * the cirgalajion of the 
9 blood 


— 


4 * 
. 1 


: 
N 
a+ 


The Hisrory of AnatTouy. 3 


| blood. He was ſucceeded by F abricius 
Fe others 


* Vanderlinden pd to prove, Hip- 5 


pocrates underſtood the circulation; but 
it is certain he did not,” as he compared 
the blood circulating in the body to a 
circle, and paid no regard to the pulſe. | 


Galen was never mentioned as an op- 1 


Piven, though he came nearer the truth. 


Erafiſtratus made ſeveral diſcoveries, but 
he thought, when the blood went into 


the arteries, a fever enſued. 2 
Veſalius has ſome pretenſions to the 


diſcovery, but, beyond all doubt, to Dr. 


Harvey we are indebted, for the diſeove- 
ry of the motion of the blood. 
The pancreatic duct was diſcovertd a- 


| bout thirty years after, by Wirtſungius. 


And about the ſame time, the thoras 
eie duct was diſcovered by Pecquet.. 


Ruyſch flouriſhed about the ſame time, * 


and made ſeveral uſeful diſcoveries. 
The Royal Society of London, Tel 
ee, medicine amongſt them. 
Dr. Lower attempted to uſe the blood 


of one animal for. that of another; but 


this was diſcovered by Abaſius. In large 


hemorrhages of the uterus," Ko. this 


Ty be * but this doctring 
* — 
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0 6 The Hisronv of Axarouy,) . 6 
Vas haſtily taken up, and as Haſty 1 lai wich 


V! 
A. 


We now come to e = late 


of the ſcience in different countries. 


- In Italy, Malpighi was much ine 


4 * and firſt uſed the microſcope; but at 


preſent, it is on the decline there. | 
In Switzerland there is but little done. | 
-In France, Riolan's method was a- 


dapted, and ſocieties eſtabliſhed. Winſ. 
low, a dane, was the . writer 


there. 
In Germanp, till "EY little was ods: 


but the number and value of their works, 
is now, af than that of any other 


1 * 


The moſt calibrated german profellaes 


are, the late Dr. Heiſter, the late and 


preſent profeſſor Meckel, Scarpa, and 
others. Amongſt them, Liberkuin; ho 
firſt diſcovered the origin of the lacte- 
als, the valve of the colon, and it's uſe: 


> vide his works publiſhed by Sheldon. 


The late Baron Haller improved the 


| ſcience, more than any man of his time. 


In Holland, there were many excel- ' 
ow authors. Bidloo com poſed an ori- 
8 3 and the great work of Al- 


binus 


£5 binus is telle 


In England, Gliſſon, Gann, ſs; . 


ny others have diſtinguiſhed themſelves: 
amongſt them, the late celebrated Dr. 
Hunter, and Mr. Hewſon. But here, in- 


genious experiments on the animal o- 


nomy, are more cultivated, than e. 
mien deſcriptions, þ 


It has always been cuſſomary for the 
profeſſors of anatomy, to mention the 
beſt authors, on the different parts of the 


Icience, and they are allowed to be the - 


tollowing. | 

_ Kell, 199d) vin Winſlow a as a « dich 

Cheſelde n, nary. 
Heiſter's 8 of anatomy. 
Leber prelectiones anatomicg, 


Albinus s edition of Euſtachiug's tables. 


Bidloo's tables hy Cowper. 
Cheſelden's folio with 
Zinn' s plates; 
* Monro, and 
Albinus, 


| otology 


Aae on ligaments a cartla 
lages. 
Neſbit on cantilages. 


Dou glas, and | 
Monro 8 edit. of tones, {On 1 the muſcles, 


n W Senae 
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N obe, 
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-f „Haller on . e | 


: Winſlow I ns 8 


e 13 
Hewſon, \ 
Sheldon; 
- gre] ; 


- Monro, 


. Haller's elementa phyboldghts; Lick 


Malpighi and Ruyſch's tables, to dudy 
the different organs. 105 


Du Verney on the ear 
Zinn on the eye. 
Morgagni de cauſa et ſede 3 
N, Needham on dhe l of 


the foetus. 


| The belt den for comparitive ana- | 


? tomy; are Linnzus, Blaſius, Swammer- 
. dam, Du Buffon, and bt 
For ſurgery; Heiſter; Le Dran, Pott, 
""Bromkeld, Warner, Shatp, Aixken, Bell 
che London Medical Obſervations, and 
— Edinburgh Medical Eſſays. 
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| EFORE ging wwe geber bid 
ry of the fluids, it is besen h 5 
mention, the properties by which animals 


are diſtinguiſhed from vegetable bodies: 
And firſt. Shan: os hath gs 07 


7 „ 
— N * * A 


* "#71 ; 


Animals are diſtinguiſhed from, vege: 
tables, by having volition ; iq wit, 1 
or locomotive power. 
Alſo in having a lomach. ah anim 
the food: is taken in by the mouth, wh 
maſticated by the teeth and jaws, and 15 
conveyed into the “ ſtomach; Where it 
undergoes the proceſs of dige and 
is converted into the animal fluids, which 
ate taken up by the abſorbent ſyſtem: 
3 have no ſtomach, nor pro- 
ceſs of digeſtion, Their nouriſhment. is 
immediately converted into the efſenti- 


'% The gaftric juice is analogous to the rtinnefy 
and is the principal menſtruum in digeftion 7 
which proceſs is completed in the ſtomach, 2 
inteſtinal canal; the pylorus retaining the alle 
ment and juices, in, the ffomack. 

+ The pancreatic juice, is nearly athalofouk 10 
the faliva ; the particular properties of it, ark 


noun FT bee og | 
TR un 


* 
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—— have organs of kee, to * 
enabled to dnguin different objects, 
and to move from place to place. 72 
Animals are made up of ſolids and 
fluids :- the firſt continually waſting, he 
other ſupplying the waſte. So if the ſo - 


lids are waſted in a greater degree (ei- 
cher by diſeaſe, or any other cauſe) than 
the fluids can recruit, an atrophy is pro- 
duced. And if the fluids are increaſed, 
in greater proportion than they are uſ- 
ed, an mcreaſe of bulk is produced. 
| There are two kinds of power neceſ⸗ 
fary for life. 

Reſpiration, and Circulation, ns 

The firſt, is a mixed involuntary pow- 
er. 

The ſecond, is. a natural motion of the 
fluids, of all . bodies, conſtantly i in 
action. 
They are both proper to animals and 


vegetables, and when they are extinct, 


death enfues. For example, if you tie 
a vegetable, or place it in the exhauſt- 
ed receiver of an aipump. it * die. _ 


| General 


77 ie ann * 


cu 2 on * Hui. 


E now come to canbker ie l 
nimal fluids. The fluids are of 
rer kinds; viz. chyle, blood, and ſe- 

creted fluids. There are allo, two kinds 
of excrementitious fluids z urine, and Per- 
He. 

 Chyle, is made in the flomach, and 
fall inteſ lines; it is abſorbed by the 
lafteals, (which originate from the f 
mach, and villous coat of the mieſtines) 
into which it enters, 'by capillary attrac- 
tion, and the valves prevent it's retro» 
grade motion: it paſſes on the ®*meſen- . 
tery, into the + receptaculum chylt; from 
thence, through the thoracic dult, into 
the 'veins ; and through the ri ht fide 
of the heart, into the lungs,” There the 
red blood is made, which is carried back 
by the: left fide into the heart; and by 
the aorta, circulated in the arteries 


0 e meſentery from the cok 3 
me ſos middle, and enteron inteſtine, It is 2 duplicature 


of the poritunæum; it prevents the inteſtines from 
| twiſting, and keeps them in their proper places. 
Pay es receptacle is not always to be found. 
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OnSERVATIONS on the FLuns, 


5 the body : the veins return that 
ed for nutrition. The ſuperior ca- 
- es all the blood, circulated. above 
the diaphragm; the inferior cava returns 
all, circulated. below the diaphitagn, * 
| bo Be right, quaicle. @f. 5 5 heart. | 
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cm 33 a TR Blood: In 10 


LOOD is given to all 3 
for the purpoſes of nutrition, vivi- 


| fieation, and ſecretion. When circulat- 


ing in, 0 flowing from an animal, it 
Appears * homogeneous ; but it is not ſq. 

he firſt thing we qbſerve aſter it is ta- 
ken away, is coagulation. When expoſed 


o the, air, it ſeparates ſpontaneouſly in- 


to. two parts: viz. 4 ſerum, or watery 
Hyd; and craſſamentup, the red cake, 


* cruor, which is compoſed of the, ca- 
lable lymph, and red particles. 
Thele 55 called, the eſſential pas. of 


311 


* 3 — 5 the pals words ones 


= 


3 ſimilis; ; and genos gerius, having the lame, payne 


and principles, 


* Serum, ſo called from its ſipilarity to wien 
1 The craſſamentum ſinks in the ſerum, but 


fametimes Grim from the ſurface, becoming 2. : 


4 * au. 


0n de Bio. 5 = = 


J . 


the Blood. 80 55 ib n 308 
The a 0 of the blood in in man, qua- 
dupeds, birds, fiſh, and the amphibia, is 
red; in ſome inſects, green;, in water in 
ſets, colourleſs and tranſparent. Salt to 
the taſte, of a gummy nature, readily 
mixing with water; goes not APPEAL fr. 
Poetzece or oily, Ns RI 72 

Its f ſpecific gravity. by Boyle: 25 
wa big} B Dr. Jurin e 


the Meri nn * is joſe muck greater | 


in health; me difeaſe UT IO n 

It differs in Aker e and in 
animals of the ſame claſs, from various 
circumſtances; - AS health, diſeaſe, &. 


24 


We proceed to, peak of the! cps 


lar properties, of the component parts 
of the blood; and firſt .. 
uh Of the r ed far ticles, commonly, but im- 
properly called, the red globules. [Theſe 


are more numerous in proportion to the 


perfection, and health of an animal, in 


the lower claſſes of animals, they are few; 


bal * the colour to the N ex 


29 Dr. Gulten "1 when viewed 18 they 
haye very little colour ; and that the colour al- 


ee of a dark, of bright red, accord-. 


6 on the Brood. 


ſize in aißerent animals i is different; ; they 
are largeſt in a ſkate, larger in man than 
an ox. In an human body, the 3240th 
of an inch, when laid in a longitudinal 
direction. Their ſhape in the" human 
body, flat and round, like a piece of 
money ; in ſome animals, oblong, or el- 
liptical. Each particle is a compound, 
ſolid body, flat and round, conſiſting of 
two parts: viz. a ſmall ſolid particle, 
called the central particle; and an exter- 
nal covering, or veſicle, in which the 
former is contained like a pea in a 
bladder. Blood kept till putrefied, and 
diluted with water, ſhews with a micro. 
ſcope, the veſicles burſting, and the par- 
ticles rolling out. The particles may be 
made ſpherical, by an addition of water; 
and, by a mixture with a ſolution of neu- 
tral ſalt, may be again reſtored to their o- 
riginal flat figure. They are not more 
oily, ſaponaceous, or enn than 


ing to the number of them. | 
Dr. Fordyce ſays, the colour is acquired in 

paſſing the lunge. When juſt paſt the lungs, they 
are "ſcarlet, which is a mixture of modena red, 
and yellow ; they become darker, till they get 
back to the lungs again; and that the colour 
is not capable of being changed by * 

. * = e | 


the other parts of the blood. They do 
not form ſolids, or become - organized 3 


but are ſoluble in water, and other flu- 


ids, except dhe coagulable lymph and ſe- 
rum, which is prevented by the neutral 
ſalts eontained in them. Their propor- 
tion in a healthy man, about 3; of the 
whole maſs ; more in a ſound ſtate, than 


in a dropſy. They are ſweet to the 


taſte, inodorous, and void of fimulus ; 


and heavieſt of all the animal 
The uſe of theſe patticles a. uns 
known. 

The * coagulable lymph, whilſt in the 
courſe of the circulation, is ſuppoſed to 
be, of all other fluids, the moſt ſubtle. 


But when out of the courſe. of circula-_ . 


tion, or when received into a veſſel, be- 


comes a folid, on being expoſed to the 


air, It gives firmneſs to the craſſamen- 
tum, from which it may be taken out 
by continually ftirring the blood with a 


particles ſubſide in the ſerum. 


F The coagulable lymph, when circulat- 


mg m the body, cannot form a ſolid; 
bu when out of the cireulation, it forms 


| [- 
„ Fibra fanguini of Gaubius, and Malpighius ; | 


* * of Senac. 


: the 5 
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16 N of the Bibos: 


the wi maſſes in aneuriſms, and plugs 
at the extremities of divided veſſels, and 
by that means ſtops hemorrhages. 
The * polyhi, formed after death (which 
* frequently the 2 are by blood left 
in the pulmonary artery; from which 
the red particles ſubſide, nd the coagu? 
lable lymph forms a polypus: ' 
Moles, vulgarly and improperly call. 
ed, falſe conceptions, are ſormed in the 
uterus in a flooding, by che red parti- 
eles ſubſiding, and the . lymph 


5 adhering. 


In a caſe-of peritonitis, the coagula- 
ble 'lymph was thrown out by the ex- 


balant arteries, formed a ſolid or the 


peritoneum, and became organized. 


Alſo where it is thrown out from the 
lungs on the pleura, it adheres and be- 
comes organized. Few people in this 
climate, but have an adheſion of the 
pleura and lungs, in this manner. The 
coats of the veſſels have a plaftic power, 
to change the mode and time of . | 


» Polypus, * the . word, polus, ne, 


many, and pous, pes, à foot, an animal having 


many feet, It is here applied fo a concretion 
of blood in the heart, or in the large arteries 


near tho heart, 


5 or u bie. 3 
uutiag⸗ „pie a: dale 
When once. it is e d, it 48 in- 
ſoluble, except in ſtrong acids, alkahies: 
Ke. by which it's gay pms deſiroy- 
M. enn N * rule a 
It is alſo he ue part. 2 
It has a fibrous appearance, ee. 
hy ber taben on 4 Mek: U s VIe 5 
The ſerum, is à watery mucilaginous 
— mud ſeparates ſpontaneouſſy from the 
craſſamentum, is divided into ſerum, and 
ſerolity'; colour in health, Aa blueth Fel- 
low; is homogeneous, coagulates in 160 * 
degrees of Farenkeit's thermometer, like. 
the white of an egg, but leaves a-ſmall 
quantity of a fluill, which is called, the 
ſeroſity: this is the redundant part of 
the blood, thrown off by. the 1 2 
Mixed with water on agitation, by, .the | 
experiments of Mr. Hewſon, appears: an 
opake fluid, like milk: but we gould not 
make it appear ſo. The e or 
coagulated ſerum, is the remains "the 
coagulable Iymph in the ſerum, not 
rable; or it may be eſſential to the . . 
itſelf. It contains a neutral ſalt, compof-. 
ed of ammoniacal and ſea falt: the uſe _ 
of which is, to keep the red particles in 
their * form. When inſpiſſated it 
Or: 
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The milk-white ſerum, is owing ta : 


xeabſorption of che fat, or animal 


Aman, who had this diſcaſe rr 5 
was always relieved by evacuations, which 
bs the proper method of treatment. 

I Heterogeneous ſubſtances, are occa- 
Golly contained in it; as mes in "the 
1 and bile &. 


* Chemical Ana * of the Blood. 
wy is decompoſed by heat, according 


to the following experiments of Haller, 
I" 100 de . Farenheit's thermo- 


meter, ne a ſteam, with a vola- 
tile; ſubtle, particular ſmell.  _ 5 
200 degrees, ten ounces of blood were 
evaporated, and the maſs left dry . 
300, produces a volatile ſe * em- 
pyreumatic oil; and a black coal, pod ; 
yellow earth. 
W. n parts of of the dees ar 
_ Earth, „, 
A, , 15 


4 " f ＋ + Ts 
o 


* a 1 92 2 
- ww 


Mr. wood. 2 miller, of Billericay, in Eller, 
had this complaint, and lived many years on 2 
pudding of wheat flour and water on. 

+ Heterogeneous from the, greek words cron 
#hervin, 2 N genus, Kind. 


Water, 


i 1 0 1 - F . [3 * Pag * * 4 0 | * 1 | < 
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Iron, 10 — This 
is by the experiments of Dr. Raleigh 
mee by uſing iron inſtruments. 

Haller thinks iron is à conſtituem 
e blood, but it ſeems rather to 


be taken by the water into our bodies, . 
in which there inen — 


tity.” 13 Ane "wy 6H tl 


Mr. John Huntar PTY thers Wat Er. 


of iron, in 6302. of ox blood; 9 


it is adventitious. ö 


The french chemiſts fy; "oh the Bod 


- 


contains more phoſphoric acid, 5 be 


urine, n ran? bones Kage more, n the 
blood. "ION 


In arteries, his blood | is of a ford | 


4. red bright colour. 


In veins, dark and black: ds 
blood: by being = ex 


„ 


poſed,” looks flo- 


rid, which 1 is by th e phlogiſton being re 


moved. The venous blood "contains 
more phlogiſton than the arterious. 
A ſurgeon being 


ſent for to a . > 
a0 hk cut his throat, from ſeeing e 


blood of a dark colour, concluded it was 


1 was in hopes of ſaving him: 


. 
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b he had divided the internal 2 
veins, by which be bled to death. 

The blood, in the pulmonary artery, | 
appears like venous blood: Vide _— 
on te Blood. eee dee 252 

The blood has different of 
colour in differem ſubjects. Negroes, and 
mulattoes, darker than white people; and 
White, or european people, of — 
complexions, have different colours. 

Dr. Harvey, in his Anatomical E 
iges, ſays, the blood is 'a living fluid. 
Ihis is aſſerted by Mr, John — in 
Lee of which he ſa ys 

4. It unites living parts. The coag- 
ulable lymph, thrown out by the pleura 
and Jungs, is united; and as long as a 
part is capable of being afted on, by any 


ſtimulus, it is alive. 
| endly. The power of reſiſting hoo, 
and cold. Taken in cold air, it raiſes 
the thermometer, as much, as blood ta- 
en in the moſt ſultry heat. 


* 


1 coagulates later, when taken in dit 


eaſe, than health. le S. en 
le mentions an e RE dds | 

ſtance af this living power, in the teſti- 
cle of a cock, introduced into hen: it 


. and became organized. 


950 


v2 7 


en de Bes- a 
The blood i much thinner aaa 


mation, than in 4 ſound ſtate: This is 


not owing to obſtruction, but to an in- 


ereaſed action of the veſſels, by which 
means, the red particles which are ſpeei · 


ficially che heavieſt part, ſubſide firſt; and 
then the coagulable lymph remains up- 


r and conſtitutes the bu. 


2 bs 
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On the Calla M ee, or uns, 


LE) parts of an animal body, are 
1 1 „ fibres, or in- 
organic matter. Each of theſe are origin- - 
ally made from the animal fruids, by ſe- 
cretion, or ſame other proceſs. The fi- 
bres of the body, differ in their degrees 
of organization, and all ſolids are not 
organized: By organization, ve mean 
circulation; and when ve ſay, a part „ 
very much organized, we wiſh to be un- 


cular fibres, and abſorbent 1 as we 
as arteries and. veing. 


The ſolids which compoſe ws hob 
are, the cellular membrane ; muſcular fi- 


1169 bre; 


The blood is oſten found 1 in the Iym- 
phatics after bene 404141z 20 Ai * 


2 „e., ws / * + * * . 


4 * 


1 a TE * + : * 4 
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derſtood as meaning, it has nerves, muſ- 
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| has adipoſe membrane ; ligamentous: fi- 

bres; ; Lelaſtic, and inelaſtic, nervous, and 
bony fibres, and cartilage. 
We ſhall firſt treat of the moſt 1 


-— #t + 4+ 


and alſo the moſt. extenſive; membrane; 
inveſting! almoſt all parts of the body; 
and known by ae n 
membrane, Or ſubſtance 10 Balg 
The cellular membrane, or blk e 
| loſa of Haller, is made by the coagulable 
lymph, which 1 IS png out by the ex- 
halant arteries. Ir is an elaſtic ſubſtance, 
and is found almoſt univerſally, in all 
parts of animal bodies. Except in the 
lubſtance of the brain, and the bones, 
it is always found in the largeſt quanti- 
ties, where a conſiderable degree of mo- 
tion is wanted: as in the articulation of 
the /capula, with the os humers; and in 
the os femoris, and acetabulum. 
lt is the moſt ſimple, and leaſt orga- 
| nized fibre of the body; inaſmuch as it 
is doubted by many, if it is 
Others f. ſay, it is organized: firſt, 
r it's merit. as dhe other N 
1 che body: 
apo, if a wound is ; made; in n any 


» The blood reſlels a are made of theſe. iis 


oy 


| On: the: CELLULAR” MEMBRANE. 23 


part of it, granulations ſhoot from it: 
It certainiy may have à proportion of 
growth, and yet not be organized; as, 


for example, the cuticle and nails are in- 
1 ut the hair may not be fo.” 


Haller is clearly of opinion, = this 
membf was is inorganie. 
It is the common conneftin appt; 1 
is exceedin dudtile, allowing of eaſy mo- 
tion; 7 and eres moiſtened by a 
fluid, called interſticial s fluid. 

It readily admits fluids to paſs, from 
one part of the body, to another ; 744 W- 
ter, Ar, &. 

We may be > a 5 has | 
taken lace below any part, when air ap- 
pears in the cellular membrane. 
The matter thrown out by ſþ:ders and 
| filkworms, is the ſame as the cellular ſub- 

ſtance of animals. 

This membrane, has by * been a 
ed, the reticular ſubſtance, or network 
d ; but theſe names Are " NOW 


„This fluid is the coagulable trmph 290 ſe- 
rum, thrown out by the exhalant arteries; and 
taken up by the Iymphatics, it is coagulable, ex- 
rept in anaſarcas, when it will not congulate. 


It is the ſame as the fluid in 2 * of the 
thorax, pericardium &c. 


*. 


laid 
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laid afite : m I. 


| i way be known 19 you, when s 
* on it. 7 TO! Ran, korg 


| On. the * Adipoſe Ns 0 
PHE next ſubſlance we are to con- 
ider, is a large gland of the con- 
globate, or lymphatic kind, filling all the 
vacant ſpaces of the body, a uſually 
called the adipoſe membrane; a name ve- 
ry improper, being evidently glandular, | 
3 formed of ſmall Þ+ cells, which 
have no communication with each other, 
Each cell is ſurrounded. by a network of 
arteries and veins. 

It is wanting in the ferotum, eyelids, 
8 Jem, inteſtines, and lungs : but there is 
a large quantity .contained between the 
duplicature of the #eritonzum, on the 
folds of the meſentery and omentum, on 
the heart, in the orbits of the eyes, in the 


interflices of che muſcles, and in the ex- 
ternal parts of che Pp. 


* 1 * 


'* Adipole, from 3 "fat, the apparati in 
which the fat is containe. 


15 Oell, a ſmall bag or bladder, - Ped a ah 
; 'In 


a 
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In old animals, it is generally h 
1 

in che exteriors. 

It appears like the rows in fiſh, hw 
ing veſicles, for the purpoſes of con. 
taining. the animal oil, which is ſecreted 
by the exhalant arteries, from that part 
of the chyle not immediately wanted, and 


taken up in the form 0 — W 


tion. nens 1 
It is fluid Ph wal an e is lioin 

and is contained in molliculi: this ap- 
pearance may, be very e e ſeen, 
in the meſentery of a kitte. 
Is principal uſe appears to Se aa . 
Ac of nouriſhment, as in the caſe of. 
animals, who live a long time dormant; 
theſe being ſupported by an abſorption 
of the animal oil. In aſcites, or ana- 
ſarcas, the whole fat is reabſorbed: theſe 
are the only diſeaſes, which entirely de- 
ſtroy it. The pthiſis pulmonalis does 
not ſo much ſo. All our animal oil 
is like lard. The experiments of Dr. 
Stark, prove fat to be the moſt nutritive 
of all other animal ſubſtances; one part 
of it being equal in nouriſhment, to five 
parts of lean, 
It is N in the fetus, than i in the” 


D | adult 
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adult ſubject; and is of all other ſub- | 
eee eee ee were, * 


2 of + the Diſſes F the 2 Sulfnce 


H E diſcaſes of this ſubſtance are, 
the milk whate ſerum, and Joby Phe 
nurn, commonly called wens. | 

; BE firſt is cauſed by an abſorprith 
of the fat, and the cure of 'it, has been 
| before mentioned, page 18. or. 

The latter are ſometimes formed in 
; different parts of the Wale ee wer 


of the heel. of the Colbie Mentrane, 
= or Subſtance. | 
HE difcales of this menbrane « are 
the following 
. eng „ a 
Diſfuſed F e eee e 
- Abſceſs, | ec BIT. 
„ Al 
The fires: or teucophegnati, r 


* f 


2 » Anaſarca, from the greek word ana per, 
through, _ 92 caro, fleſh, | 


wii 
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when 500 is a lage — Wot oe 
in the inſterſtices of this ſubſtance; and 


generally sing. 10 u relaxed: ae 


it is 
of the 3 dn 

The fluid which- is Ae in this Alk. 
caſe, is the interſticial fluid; which be- 


ing ſeereted, and depoſited in greater 


quantity than the lymphatics can abſorb 
it, or than is neceſſary for the purpoſes 
of the 1 e Seen 0 
diſeaſe. ; 
WP diſcaſe rien be We by 
a tightneſs of the abdomen, and towards: 
evening, an œdamatous Ing, or 5 
ting of the legs. M 
The intentions of cure are various, pee 
we: have only to mention the chirurgi 
cal part, the reſt belong to the teachers 
of the practice of wayne 18.41 Tex 
The operation to be performed, is to 
make a ſmall crucial wound, deep on 


the inſtep, which readily drains out te 


water. Large wounds are very prejudi-+ 
cial, a mortification generally ſupervenes 
when there are many or large wounds. 

Scarifications are e r to 
tapping. 


"The * 4iPuſed nturiſm, is the ail 


eaſe⸗ / 
2 Difluſed aneüriſm * the r — aneu- 
4 2 N 


8 
* 
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eaſe next to be conſidered. It general 
. ly happens from bleeding, an artery be- 
ing opened, the blood is immediately dl. ; 
_ fuſed, "through this ſubſtance. 
Thbe intentions of cure, are, to apply 
the tourniquet to the arm immediately, 
(it it is not at hand, a roller ſhould ſup- 
ply it's place,) the artery ſhould then 
be laid bare, and taken up, ſmall inci- 
ſions are to be made, as directed ſor the 
emphyſema, and the parts lubricated with 
Oil. If this is not immediately done, a 
mortification is generally the dae 
very early. 
Ide f abſceſs, is alſo a diſeaſe of this 
ſubſtance. It is formed by an inflamma- 
tion of any part, which is owing to an 
increaſed action of the muſcular fibres 


of the artenes. 
It is here neceſſary ie * ob. 


l on the fluid contained in ab- 
ſceſſes. It has generally been defined to 
be produced, by an eroſion, deſtruction, 
or melting down of the ſolids. But this 
Ea opens Is entirely erroneous; it is de⸗ 


, 


als. to dilate (in ſurgery) fianifies 2 5 
of the artery, and the blood diffuſed. into = ; 
| cellular ſubſtance of the limb. | 
J Abſceſs a tumor containing pus. 
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Dis Aves of the Cera, Munn, 2 29 
yond all doubt, a ſecretion; by the in- 


croaſed action Bes the veſſels of the in- 


flamed part, the coagulable lymph be- 


ing thrown out (by the exhalants,) in 


greater quantities than the lymphatics can 
abſorb it, ſtagnates: the heat of the part 


w 5 
* *. C 

N 4 8 2 

3 1 25 - 
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being alſo increaſed, prevents it's adheſion, A 8 


and organization; and induces a fermen- 
tation converting it into pus; the mildneſs* 
or virulence of the matter, is always in 
proportion to the ſtates of the diſęaſe, 


by which it is produced. Undoubtedly, 5 pe 


matter will, if ſuffered to remain on a- 


ny part, corrode and deſtroy it. But 
abſceſſes in the cavity of the thorax, and 
_ alſo in the eye, in the diſeaſe called fiſtu- 


la lacrymalis, and the gonorrhea, ſuffici- 
ently ſhew it to be 4 priori, a ed 
on only. _ 

The difference that i is prevalent in the 
matter iſſuing, on the opening an abſceſs, 
and the ſubſequent diſcharge, is in con- 


ſequence of the expoſure of the part to 


the atmoſpheric air; a circumſtance very 


detrimental to all kinds of wounds, and 

ever as much as poſſible to be avoided. 

IT be thin fluid, which is ſometimes. 
found contained in tumors of this kind, - 


is the coagulable lymph. 


It 


2 


- 


* i always to be ets that 
when matter is collected under any of 
the faſcia, or near the large blood veſ- 
ſels, it ought Ye We out Un be 

as poſſible. e 

1 "FT he beſt wk 5 of 5 lager *. | 
ſceſſes, is by ſeton; ſor which purpoſe; 
firſt, introduce & frochar, or kydrocele” = 
inſtrument, (invented vy Mr. Fort,) then 
ſeveral ſetons well oiled; and over them 
apply a tight bandage; by this means 
the diſcharge is gradually increaſed, and 
we. Sh Ron Del bro WE ITS 

On the face, and in bibs in wo- 
men, whereas much ſkin as poſſible ffiould 
be preſerved, the knife is preferable. 
In men, bubos are beſt opened by cauſe 
tic, (the eutting out oval pieces, is not a 
good method) for this purpoſe, the lapis 
infernalis is beſt, but the matter ſhould 
be perfectly formed, before it is applied. 
Abſceſſes of the breaſt, we adviſe 
not m be opened at all) emollient 


poultices being generally ſufficient, and 


the beſt method of eure. To prevent he 
formation of matter in the breaſt, an in- 
5 a eee to whoſe ne 


„Nr. Juſtamond... apo 1 5 
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* 
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world are much indebted; Wa, 5 


provements in ſurgery, has adviſed a ſo-— 

lution of crude ſal armoniac two Gratis, 

in four ounces of hungary water, 
The emphyſema. is a diſeaſe, in which 


the air, that was before in a hed fie - 


is let looſe into the interſtices of the cel- 
lulat ſubſtance, inflating the + part. This 
diſeaſe is generally occaſioned by A wound 


in the lungs, and more fre 5 ſrom 
lacerated, 7 wi punctured d in the 


former by a fraftuted rib, which irritat- 
ing the wounded lung, throws off the co- 
agulated blood, and the air ruſhes into 
the cellular ſubſtance. Vide Lond. Mad. 
Ob ſerv. Edinb. Medical "Eſſays." OS 
It 1s alſo produces,” . 1 a 2 'of 
the traches. % en 
It ſeldom happens FR a eine, oc- 
cafiondd: by the punfture ef ſharp in- 
ſtrument, or a muſket ball. The blood 
which in this caſe iſſues from the Wound, 
denen and prevents an empliyſema: 


3 


* 3 ane et e N 
4 The reaſon that drowned perſons ſwim.,on;the | 


ſurface, is, by. the air, which was before fixed, be- 


ing let looſe into the cellular ſubſtance conſe- 
quently the body is lighter ; and not from the 
quantity of water taken in, 0 was | erroneouſly 
| ſuppoſed, | X " rt 
. . We 


, 
3 
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We may be certain, whether it hg” 
or water, contained in the cellular ſub- 
ſtance, by their different ſenſations; the 
air making a kind of crepitus, and the 
water leaving an œdamatous appearance. 
It is not the air itſelf, does ſo much harm 
in the emphyſema; it is the preſſure of 
the air on the lungs, is the cauſe of death. 

Eh, the firſt place, the intentions of cure 

to let out the air, by many ſmall 
; 02 agg made into the cellular ſubſtance, 
on all the parts which are diſeaſed, lu- 
bricate your hands, and the ſkin with oil, 
and by this means the air will general- 
ly be. evacuated. If it ſhould accumu- 
late again, cut down, and give a free vent 
for the air, externally. 

The operation for the b 1s 
the ſame, as for the empyema, or abſceſs 
in the thorax, and the k drops e | 
and is as follows. 
The patient is to be placed in an hori- 
Lontal poſition, the ſide on which the o- 

peration is to be perfermed, inclining o- 
ver the bed; the ſkin being then drawn 
up, as much as poſſible, the perforation 
is to be made with a ſcalpel, about two 
inches in length, between the ſixth and 

9 rib, reckoning from above down- 


{6 wards | 
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wards, and in a valvular aue gen, as 
near the part firſt injured as may be. If 
that is too near the ſhine, or any thing in⸗ 
dicates otherwiſe, it may be made about 
equal diſtance, between the pine and ſter- 
num: after evacuating the air, the ſkin is 
to be drawn over re part, and a bat. | 
dage applied. | 

If the air occupies a ſmall hs on- 
| ly, then apply a tight bandage or laced 
waiſtcoat, and this we recommend in frac- 
tured ribs, to prevent their elevation. 

There are inſtances of Sn in 
cattle, from putrid fevers. 

Ihdatids do not belong to diſeaſes on 
the cellular membrane. I 


err! 


of Ligaments. 


E proceed to confider another of < 
the moſt ſimple, and leaſt orga- 
nized fibres of the body, known by the 
name of ligaments. 

Ligaments are very univerſal, in x the 
aig body. 

The uſe of theſe ſubſtances, is, to con- 
neſt the different, parts of the 1254 

og are of two kinds; 
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Hlaſtic, ank 
. 
Elaſtic th ena are ah; o cells | 
0 dubſtance, are of a yellow colour, 
have few blood veſſels, and are but lit - 
te organized, They ſerve as ligaments 
in the ſpinous proceſſes of the ſeventh 
cervical vertebræ, and between the backs 
of the bodies of the vertebræ, and their 

proceſſes; in the ligamentum nu- 
che colli, and on. the brim 1 the 20far 
bulum. 

Their uſe e 
the” ſpine and neck; for which purpoſe 
nature has put a large portion in thoſe 
animals, which gather their ſubſiſtence 
from the ground. And in ſome animals, 
a large quantity is given for ſupport to 
the inteſtines, by covering the muſcles of 
the abdomen. ' 

Their action has no ae on the 
will, therefore is not fatiguing, or EXPEN= 
five to the conſtitution. | 
Ina ſound ſtate, they are infepfble.; 


. Elaſticity, is a power, which loan beit poſ. 


ſeſs, of conſtantly, and equally, endeavouring to 


contract themſelves, to that form, from which 
they have been diſtorted; and i is not confined: ſolo- 
— to e | 
1 but 


of Leuk d. 8 


* inſlamed ſtate, exquiſitely ke. 
e attended with” great PO" 


1 ligaments, are of a — — 
jour, I burniſhed flver, any het 


rigidity. | 

They are e given to canneRt parts, whens 
ſtability. Is. required, a8 bones; alſo to 
prevent luxations. 1 

Laxations are ſeldom e with la: 
cerations of the ligamemous fibre, unkeſs 
the parts are diſeaſed, 


* 
© 2 — & 


The inelaſtic 18 more vaſcular, thaw | 


the elaſtic ligament. AM 1 * 5 


— fy * 1 7 


* has: nerves, but Wy ſenſble'i is 
a ſound ſtatdae 61 


air 46 


 Difeates of this Vigainent a are 3 
with great pain, the cauſe of which ariſa- 
es from the veſſels being diſtended, and 
preſſing upon the nerves. 5 

The tendons are formed of the incl. 
tic Iigamentous fibre. FS OE 


They are vaſcular, and: ave! nerves ; 
their 0 e are n nd 


poliſhed. . 0 
Their * is, to omen the. _—_— 


to the Bones. tent 8 An 
t „ 
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The dura mater, berioſteum, and tus 


nica Iclerotica, are made of inelaſtic.” * 
gamentous r 


The capſular ligament, is compoſed of | 
two layers, the one external, from the 
rioſteum; the ics internal, and} ex- 
ceedin gly vaſcular: ha bo 

The internal INN forms a epic | 
hats and in a ſound ſtate, is perfectly i in- 
* bs 
The fluid which is ' ſecreted” in- the 
joints, and which we call ſinovia, or the 
finovial fluid, is the ſame as neat; 8 -foot 
oil in cattle. The uſe of this; is, to lu 
bricate the joints, make the bones 9 : 
- eaſy, and prevent abraſion. * - 

The annular ligaments are bands, which 
2 d the flexor, and extenſor tendons, and 
keep the bones of the hand, mg foot, 
in r places. Be | 

The intermuſcular li zaments, betycen | 
the brachius internus, is made of the i in- 
elaſtic ligamentous fibre. 
The faſciæ or bands, by the abies. 
1 called, *aponeuroſis, (erroneouſly ſuppoſed: 


to be, an expanſion of a nerve,) are tens 


lbsbemröbe, Via: the greek. words as & 
from, and neuron nervus 2 nerve. TOW: 35344 6 


2. 
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Ates ang formed of the ge- 
mentous fibre. They are found in differ- 


ent parts of the body; are vaſcular; and 
have nerves alſo, Les are inſenſible in Aa 
ſound ſtate. Their uſe is to bind down' 


the muſcles, and keep them in their pro- 
per places; as in the thigh and arm. 

Interoſſeous ligaments, as the perichon- 
drium, ſupply the place of bones, and 


0 


0 
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A underſtand ae of the 


body, depending on the influence 
* nervous ſyſtem, it will be neceſ- 


ſary to premiſe, ſome general n 
it's ſtructure. 10 Sr ein 20 


In all Pei animals, as man, ghee. 
drupeds, birds, and many amphibia, as 


turtle, ſeal, crocodile, and flat and - 


nous fiſhes, a neruous ſyſtem is ſuperadd · 
ed. But this is not abſolutely; neceſſary 


for. life, as it is wanting in inſects; and 
we know. that. the circulation may * be 3 
carried on without the brain. 5 


The nervous Ae. is s dirided.into 
pas A” 


two. 3 AS 


him en and. Rr 0 e 70 
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The firſt, encephaton, which in contain- 
Fe, in the crantum, (note, the kuman!fubs 


ject has eee in proportion to ws. 


e, than any other animal) compari- 
uvely+ it . the ſame 
ta the e as che. eee 
the uaſcular. 


1 . 


The abe i ſubdivided imo ce- i 


Trebrum; and cerebellum »thearſt:of which 


48 ſubdivided into ſix lobes, tuo anteri- 


or, two middle, and two poſterior; and 
diets are all that can be ſeen in the ca- 


vity of the Kull. On removing them 
ve ſee the two lobes: of the cereb ellum, 


chick lie n a appear vermi- 


cular. 7 $684 11% 73:2, LDOG 


The tobes of therdikin,: are alf cover- 
& by membranes, called 3 
The firſt external covering is the db 


ra mater, and confiſts of two lamina ; che 


uſe of wi is, to L ee en the 


* 82 2 9 


. Theſeeond, call tunica * enn 


The third is, the pia mater; Which. 
goes between the” convolutions* of tlie. 
beünz and 18 a + double membrane al 1 85 


, S173 7 F 


4 


be ie ſrom the greck words ale 2 8 
he Ther and eidas, Ds reſembling a ſpider's web. 
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theſe membranes, 85 to make Seeg 
to the nerveb. — N 
The brain ba four ene bu * 
teral, one middle, one poſterior. | . 
Theſe all contain water, fecreted by 
ce plexus - chorcides. When this laid 
is ſecreted in too large quantities, the 
hydrocephalus internus is produced. 
The ſecond part; is, the elongation of 
the brain, coming from both fubſlinces, 
and may be conſidered as a ninth lobe. 
It paſſes out at the foramen magnum, 
don the ſpine, guarded as in the brain, 
by che = chis is called, ng edu 


From theſe ariſe; thoſe hits: ſtrong, 
elaſtic chords, called-nerves; diſtributed * 
to all parts of an animal body, for che 
purpoſes of ſenſation and motion- 
There ariſe nine pair from the brain. 
And thirty-one pair from the medul. 
la ſpinalis, an 4 in the” whe forty I 
Thoſe ariſing 5 — Ute d 0 are we 
following, 


kik pair, 0 2 which” are "the 5 


5 eo choroides; is 2 prcducllon of the 1 
e aver the lateral ventridle. 


organs 


| organs, of ſinell. n 
Second pair, e and. are the ary 
gans of viſion. . 


Third pair, ten, oculorums. all 
aſſt in moving, the, eyeball. 

Fourth pair, batlietici F theſe expres 
the n 0 ni barons 

Fifth pair, ſympathetic: this is, divide 
ed into three branches. 

- The 1/t branch is the een 

The 2nd, the maxillaris fuperiar, 

Abe grd, maxillaris inferior. 

Sixth pair, abductores; they ſerve to 
draw the eye from the noſe. 
Seventh pair, auditorii; theſe ate di- 
vided into two portions ; 7 
Portio mollis, and 
Fortio dura. 
T̃he firſt ſupplies the veſtibule, cochlea, 

and ſemicircular canals, and is loſt in 
the inner camera of the ear, in a very 
ſoft pulpy ſubſtance: this is the imme · 
diate organ of hearing. Portio dura, paſſ- 
es through Galen foramen cæcum, vel 
aguæductus fallopis, gives branches to the 
malleus, and to the dura mater; and alſo 
to the muſcles of the head and neck. It 
has by this means, conſiderable bay 
with the 4 pair of nerves, and ſecond 


cervical, 


— 
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cervical. . 


Eighth 8 * 1 vagum: . 2 
nerves to the tongue, / larynx, pharynx, : 
and. ganglion of the. intercoſtal nerve. 
At it's entering the thorax, it ſends off 
a large branch of each fide, to make the 
recurrents; after theſe branches are ſent 


off, it ſends filaments, to the pericardi- 
um, heart and lungs ; it alſo ſends branch- | 
es to the efophagus, and ſtomach. 


Nuith pair, linguales; are diſtributed to 
the muſcles, and ſubſtance of the tongue. 


They ſerve both for guſlation, and per- 
forming the motions of the tongue. 


The others are ſubdivided into cervi- 
cal, dorſal, lumbar, and ſacral; deſcrip- 


tive of the places where they come out. 
The nerves are a fine qua non, for muſ- 
cular motion, and are the agents, by which 


the mind acts on the human machine: 4 


and by which it is again ated upon, 


which gives them a double capacity. 
For firſt, they convey outwards, im- . 


preſſions. 

Secondly, they convey inwards, ' 
preſſions. F, 

They have the power of voli tion, by 
Which every thing is performed. 


THe. nervous fluid, is not Sina 6 
Fo. ble 


N 
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ble; Jt" is muppbed + to be a | modifies | 
tion of the electric fluid. * 

This is ſuppoſed to — from tis 
bram, by the nerves, (which are the par- 
ticular conductors) and acts as a Forma 
to make the mnſcles contract. 

This is the exciting cauſe of action. 

Ihe ſmalleſt fibre of a nerve, in the 

retina of the eye, is the 92, 00th part 

of a common hair: this is computed 
from the minimum viftbile, 

Profeſſor Monro ſaid, he could Tee the 
conſtituent: nerves, by glaſſes. 

The torpedo, or Rate, has an cleric 
Property, and gives a numbnels to any 
body touching it. Though the ſpark can- 
not be ſeen, it throws off the ſhock at 
two parts, in which the large nerves | are 

fituated. | 

By the gymnot us,” or defaric tel of 
Guiana, the ſame effects are produced t 
the nerves in it are very large. 
A more minute deſcription of the 
brain and nerves will be given, and their 
uſes and ſeveral phenomena, will be ex- 
plained at large, when we ſhew you their 
anatomical ſtructure. We only wiſh 
give you general ideas of tra at pre- 


ſent. Hrs | 
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nervous ſylew, it is evident that the 


beginaing of motion, in the animal cc 


nomy, is generally connected with ſen- 


ſation. And the ultimate effects of ſuch . 
motion, are actions depending on the con- 


traction of the moving, or muſcular. fi- 
bres, and this is called muſcular motion; 
which is neceſſary to all living animals, 


and which, together with their particular 


ſtructure, and neee is NOW, to be 
ained. 

e muſcular "Ke. N all that 
Part. of, the animal body, called fleſh. 
Is colour in man, and quadrupeds, is 
red; in ſome birds rnd Aſh, white z. in 
1e, green. 

The red colour 3 is not 5 in „ 


muſcle, but is owing to the quantity of 


_- blood, contained in it: as by waſhing 


and injecting a limb with water, and 
then making a tranſyerſe ſection, it may 


be made white. And parts may be muſ- : 


cular, though not red, as the iris. 


3 muſcles in the dead body; are 3 
bs 73 
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r een og; 1 
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and inelaſtic; in the living, capable of | 
exerting great force, and become ſtrong- 
er, in proportion as they are more uſed; 
(for example, chairmen's legs are much 
ſtronger, than their arms; and water- 
men's arms, ſtronger than their legs;) and 
weaker, in proportion as they he ſtill : ©: 
old, and bedridden ous! are inſtances 
of this. 

They have arteries, veins, nerves, ad 
' Iymphatic veſſels: alſo cellular ſubſtance. 
There are many ramifications in a mul. 
cle, and the veſſels 80 from a cireum. 
ference, to a centre. 

The artenes run parallel, 5 by the 
preparations of Liberkuin, muſcles appear 

nothing more, than a congeries of veſſels. 

It was generally ſuppoſed, that the ar- 
teries opened into veſicles, which made 
the conſtituent part of a muſcle; and a 
| diſtenſion of the part, was produced by 
this means, and cauſed a contraction. 

If a muſcle is expoſed, it contracts, 
and is ſhortened. Vide Winſlow. 

The ultimate fibre of a muſcle, is too | 
. Tall to be demonſtrated. 750 

The F iris of the human eye, ſerves to 

„„ 

* \ The: 1 win not contratt by the electrio 

5 ö yer 
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illustrate this, and to explain d the doditin 
of muſcular motion. 8 
This is compoſed of arteries, veins, 
nerves, abſorbent veſſels, and cellular ſub- 
ſtance ; which are the whole * apparatus 
neceſſary, to produce muſeular motion, 
without any conſtituent muſcular fibre, 
and which cannot be demonſtrated bere⸗ 
So, as muſcular motion is performed, without 
any conſtituent muſcular fibre being de- 
monſtrable; hence we may fairly infer, 
it's abſence in all parts; more eſpecial. 
ly, as the ſtructure of the ſuppoſed con- 
ſtituent fibriles, is not underſtood, _ 
The muſcular power, is different from 
elaſticity; it's action is not conſtant, but 
dependent on the nervous influence; and 
is exerted by ſtimuli, which are of dif. 
ferent kinds, viz, _ 
Mechanical, N 
Mental, 


And, others of a pci 1 kind: 


ah when thi light is taken away it dlates, 
The retina, and coroid coat, CG by 1 

thrown on tbem | 

The funis umbilicalis, which han this, on water 

injected with 2 common injection of ſize &. loſt 

in tight lines, one third of its meaſure, but _—_— 

ane third of its meaſure, in contorted lines. 
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The firſt, is, the application of the 
powers and 1 of, the Das to * 
. 5 
The ſecond, is : the mb, or vis 
motr ix. 5 

The e are 7 various 8 

The nervous Aud, is a 1 
the oſt natural cauſe, of wee mo- 
tion | 
The cle@ric matter, n drag ib 
0 mulus. 5 

The bile, may probably be the natu- 
ral alas: to excite the periſtaltic mo- 
tion of the inteſtines and the n 0 
void the feces. 

The heart and diaphragm, are 3 
involuntary muſcles. _ _ 

; In; mortifications, the welch loſe their 
vieal or muſcular power. | 
IT he properties of the body to be — 

ſcribed here, as immediately dependent 

on, and connefted with thele parts, are 
the ſenſibility, and irritability . 

The ſenſtbility, is a property of che 13 
2 by which, applications to it, excite 
| ſenſations in the mind. It is not a pro- 
perty of the mind, but the body, for 


the body is frequently ſenſible, when 2 
mind. is not affected: as ior as: | 
2 mind 


— 


07 1 5 


mind may not be affefied, yer the body 
may be very ſenſible; and, e contrarios 
5. 3 5 of the mind me, remain 
Re: 3 
he irritability, 1 is 4 property or the © 
boch, which takes 3 in conſequence 
of 5 applications to it, by Which 
a" motion in the moveable parts is ex- 
Cited, independent of — N impreſt. 
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by E next ſubject for our conttilers 
"ation, is one of the moſt import- 
alt; in the animal economy ; biz. the 
part which circulates. the animal fluids, 
called the Vaſcular Syſtem. = 

The vaſcular OG conſiſts 12 four 
Parts. 85 

A hot 

Arteries, © 

Verns, and an 

Abſorbent ſyſtem. | 

In all human and perfect — a 7 we 
end arteries, veins, and an abſorbent 
ſyſtem: the centre of theſe is the heart. 


The * heart is an een muſcle, | 


of 
8 It's minute firufture and organization we re- 
| ſerve, 


% 


Of. the: VASCULAR” SYSTEN. _ \ 


of a a conic form, ſuuated tranſverſely; be- 

. "tween. the two laminæ of the medigſti. 
num, in the lower part of the cavity of 
che thorax; with it's baſe towards the 
: right, and it's apex towards the left ſide, 
it's under ſurface flattened, towards the 
diaphragm. It is divided by partitions, . 
as the /e 757 tum ventricularum, and ſeptum 
auricularum; and contains two muſcu- 
lar bags, called auricles; and two other 
muſcular bags, called ventricles. It is 
covered by a very fine membrane, and 
is compoſed entirely of muſcular fibres, 
which paſs in every direction, and it has 
| valves to prevent the retrograde motion 
of the blood. The heart is the chief or- 
gan of the vaſcular ſyſtem, and from it 


ariſes, the two RPE arteries of the 
body. _ 11, 


SSD SDDOSS$DSDDDSDD 
. the Arteries, 


* % 
48 & 


HE * Arteries are defigned IF nu- 
trition, and ſectetion, conveying. 


frve, till we give the angiology, or ue de- 
ſcription of the blood veſſels, and the circulation 
of the blood. 


* Artery, from the greek words ar, zer, air, ; 
and tereo, ſervo, to War. 


animal 


Of 1 Azrinine, ®D 


animal heat, and as mann bor 
muſcular motion. | 
They were —— by Erakiita. 
tus, who ſuppoſed that they carried the 
Finer parts of the blood, mixed with air, 
forming the animal ſpirits. © They are 
hollow elaſtic tubes, beginning from the 
heart, to carry blood to th different 
Far et de Tae, 7 
And are tuo in number, viz N 
Aorta, and N 5 9 . 
Arteria pulnonalii. 9 
The Aorta, edt tity Uri hom 
the left ventricle of the heart, and 


off two branches, called aorta aſcend: 

and aorta deſcendens. 

The aorta aſcendens, ſends off deal | 
es, to all parts above the diaphragm. 
The aorta deſcendens, carries down 
the blood, and ſends branches to all 
parts of the body, below the diaphragm. 
The arteria pulmonalis, riſes immedi- 
ately out of the right ventricle of the 
heart, and goes only to the lungs, car- 
Tying the blood, returned by the veins, | 


through the right. auricle, into the left 
ventricle. 


There are ſeven: veins ; ; ſuperior cava, 
e cave, four pulmonary veins, and 
GW G | the 


8 Of the Arx. 8 8 


the nn 00 rn 16: oi5les Atrr 
The firſt returns all the blood, cireu- 
lated by the different branches of the 
aorta, aſcendens, above the diaphragm; 
the ſecond, all [circulated by the differ 
ent branches of the aorta, deſcendens, be: 
* the diaphragm; into the right auricle 
of the heart ; from thence the blood is 
| carried into the right ventricle, and by 
the arteria pulmanalis to the lungs. The 
two right pulmonary veins, return the 
blood from the right. pulmonary artery, 
gh the left auricle, and from thence it 
s carried to the left ventricle of the 
8 The two left, return it from the 
left pulmonary artery, into, the left au- 
ricle alſo, and from it the blood paſſes 
into the, left ventricle, whence the aorta 
originates, diſtributing i it, by it's branches, 
to Wes the eld minute paßt. of the - 
animal, 
"The" power * circulates the blood, 
1 the muſcular power. of the heart. and 
arteries, and the elallicity of the arteries” 
' themſelves. The blood 18 thrown, out 
by the contraction of the arteries, Which 
is called the 5 ole, this immediately 
brings on the dilatation, or diaſtole; for 
When the hears contrafts, the arteries di- 


83 2 2 o 
a. late | 
v4 | - 
1 


5 


+ 


— 


to he mixed, and returned with: the teſt: 


late; adv e 22144 3090 Cy 75 

The vena portarum, or ſeventh wein 
ariſest from all the chilopoetic oviſtera, 
and carries the blood to the-liver ;: thieves 
ating as an artery; A ſericies alia Bids) 


and: after having performed thisvdimpont* 4 


ant purpoſe in the animal axconomy, it 
carries: the blood into the inferior ca 


to the heart. 916 g nE wt 

The branches near the heart; a/s 
go off at obtuſe angles; by Aube. 
the momentum of the blood, is ebonſider- 
ably diminiſhed; But at a great diſtance 


from che heart, ee e are very La- 


cute. t £557 ic Bool 

The eourſe of the afteries is a4) ys 

in the centre of the part, in the bully: 
ſides of the: jomts, (as in the ailla in- 
ner part of the cubilt of the arm; &c. 
which ſituation prevents their heing ſtreteh- 
ed, or compreſſed, in the various met 
ons of the body,) taking the ſhorteſt 
tracts, tothe parts they are toi ſupply. 
Independent of their giving off branches, 


— are mereaſed as they pre cerd from 
8 the heart, JC $158 are, Evidently” jnvert., 
E Conęs ., 5 5 1611285 abtagt — cy 3447 


On ne parts; they run elan, 
Sol G2 46 e. 


b a 2 
9 . 


32 Of de ARTE RIEG, 


(4 0) the anteries af de ſfues gu, 
terug, and umbilical. chor. 
There are two ſets of arteries! aki 
boch; the one, deep ſeated; the others | 
ſuperficial. - Buy this diſpoſition, if either 
ſet is compreſſed, the other may carry 


on the circulation; and the — | 55 


ſes, which are found in all the large glands, 


and parts liable to preſſure, mw, 47 
for the ſame purpoſe, rel 


They ere alſo divided in three claſs 
Sanguincous, (ts; | 
-  Serrferous, | is aa} 10 den; KS" 
- bytaptatse, «© 1 1 Lo Hotnb 
Ihe firſt, are thoſe, which, carry red 
blood only. 21 
The ſecond, thoſe which cannot car. 
m [ted blood,” but ferum only; 
-' The. third; thoſe which carry lymph. 
In the cornea of the eye, we eannot 
diſcern 15. Troy horas: ce - i in- 
flamed. 
7 — are "ſs! e abs tht | 
lent ameries, in aro parts: of the bo. 


* Apaftamoſy from: the greek wards, ans, pers. 
through, and floma, os, a mouth, by the antjenty . 
underſtood to be veſſels opening 'on ſarlices, by 

the moderns a communication of veſſelss. 


. Mr, . taid there are none in tbe eg. 
1 3 *. 


a: —— 1 
1 ter- 

Ro on the ſurfaces. of the body ; 
the latter ſecrete a fluid, for the purpoſe. 
of lubricating the different cavities of the . 
body, and are alſo found bn the. lenge: | 
and uterus. | 

- Arteries hn: wi n which may 
be ſeparated, x4 

"The! firſt, daſtic,: hich has hate in 
all directions, and a great number of 
blood veſſels for it's ſupport,” called ua- 
en Nerves are ME Hip” 57 
it. 


The ſecond, niert ie 8 
ben. This cannot be demonſtrated. 
On it dei pends, the ſenſation. of bluſhing. | 
It likewiſe gives them ſome — ir- 


ritability: — this ig much greater 


in the arteries of amphibious mp "ng 
than in thoſe of the human ſubject. 


The chird, or internal coat, is a very 
fine, ſmooth, denſe membrane; 9 in- 
tended to prevent tranſudation. 4 
Theſe 3 are all connected eee. 
ther, by cellular ſubſtance. 

In the ſcetus, there are two / 
for the eireulation of the blood one bf 
which is obliterated, after the birth, and 
degenerates into aligament: when pervious, 
2 5 * 


J 


J Of e AnrTEREs: 
nds called dufius, be! eanzlis arlerieut 
The two vertebral arteries, aſcend 
through the ſoramen magnum, 0. im. 
mediately uniting form the: baſilary arte- 
ry, Which makes an anaſtomoſis with the 
carotid artery, called cireulus arterioſus 
Williſu, from its having een 
by kim. 2d 
©In:agitinlamemation. of 50 F 1 
temporal artery may be opened with) ad- 
vantage. Eight or ten ounces of blood, 
obtained aby this means, proves of more 
relief, than four times the quantity from 
the general ſyſtem. It muſt be opened 
longitudinally, leſt by a tranſverſe ſetti- 
on the ſeventh pair of: nerves ſnould be 
injured e and occaſion a locked jaw, and 
other diſagreeble eircumſtances: ans m- 
ſtance of which we” have ſeen: $6 | 2613-017 
In order to :Nop the hemorrhage, ups? 
py a e ere. and below. 


111 38 N 74 ant £5 141. 10 1 n 11 98 | 


2207. 3 On ne wage "AL 
a 34. 1 23 


XH E. * of wb arteries, 1 indi- 


dacated hy their pulſation, Which has 
been called the Pulſe, m.. 


ef at are divided, by many poygehg 
4. | giſts 8 


K tte une. 85 
Sils, into a great variexy;; bay this-ſeryes 
only to confuſe. the, ideas, and 1 
the mem — the ſtudent. - Nene 
only mention the moſt general diviſion, 
vit i be 
accurately defined, by thole perſons, ol 
hoſe peculiar province it belongz. Wy - 
Fortis. We call it a ſtrong pulſe, when | 
"ihe artery vibrates, like the chord. of; a 
muſical inſtrument. 8 
Debilig. When it feels envelop, pet 1 in 
ſome {ot ſubſtance, we all it a e 
pulſe. Ds Hanses 2 Wenk. 
V Mags! A great ſis is when the 
artery feels larger chan ufual ande con- 
trarto, IGOR SY ON F109 4 * 9 2 2 
Parvus. In a well polls the at artery 
Feels ſmaller. © The ſmall pulſe from great- 
er contractions, and that from the artery 
containing leſs blood, are ow diſtin- % 
n 344 me EY 8 
Celer, tardus, 1 rarus. "Theſe 
ates of the pulſe, Indicate the different 
degrees of irritability \ in the ſyſtem; and 
are thoſe, which ought Nase to be i 
—_— to. 8 Of * 3 13 l 
Durus. When the arteries at Aiokg- 
W; the pulſe is in general hard, and this 
produces a variation in the blood, called 


Of the” Porst. 


e buff. e contr uro, 

Meli When the ation of ths ar. 
Wits Is diminiſhed, by bleeding or 0 
means. 
Flenus, vacuu. The quantity of blood 
in the veſſels, is alſo ſhewn by the pulſe. 2 
When the veſſels are diſtended, we call it 
a full pulſe ; e contrario, when not ſuffici- 
E diſtended, an empty, or ſmall pulſe. 


Regularis, irregularis, intermittens. 
Thele indicate the regularity, or irregu- 
larity of the contraction and dilatation 
- oh heart; and the laſt is frequently 
4 dangerous ſymptom, and a ſign, f 
death. Though it is to be noted, people 
have been _ with an intermittent pulſe, 
and have ſuffered no inconvenience * 
it. 
| The pulſe has a EE feel, in peo- 
ple having an aneuriſm, near the heart. 

Other peculiarities have been menti- 
14 but we are unacquainted with a 


definition whereby they N be Giſtin- 
guiſhed. 

The e, of che a; is alſo 
known by the pulſe; this we call the 
medium, 8 ien and dila- 
b 5 


> * - * * : a 


e. 


kinds of pulls,” 14104 . 


Tpezins weak 
Purvns, mall! 


- Pay 21 7 
iin 14 "oY 45 > hh 


1 8 5 


eee, intermittent. 23 8 


Dr Heberden has given ſome obſer- 
vations on the pulfe, (in the Lond. Med. 
Tranſactions,) by which he proves, in 
how few caſes, it can be depended on, 


The pulſe of a child, under two yers 
old, ſhould be felt whilſ it is aſleep And 


the following are 1 — rates el ne 


pulſe.” . 8 y F 


On che ay of bin, W nies , 
PFirſt 8 110 — 20% gs. 


Second, et Sich 90 -% q, 57 

Third, fart ith, Gixth 90108. 

Seventh, Feng 
""Tvelfth,” 4 nf 7 70, and E 
more. } D eis ng 


"0, a | lids below JOY 7 5 


£7 2mot. ved. 


H N 5 a {Of 181 A/ | 


We thall- here — en 


80 Tardas len 


%\ 


” its 
* 


2 58 of. the Furs. 


A fur meal: quickens it, ad 0 12 
pulſations ; a variation of ten; indi- 
cates diſeaſe in the ſyſtem; that number 
below the natural ſtandard, ſhews __ 
ſection of the brain. | „ Ni 

In an inflammatory fever, 1904: a WY 
gerous pulſe; except in an acute rheutha. 
tiſm, the pulſe riſes to 120; and to 150, 
before. the appearance of a critical ſwel- 
5 ling. without n. | 4 


Fe EE of the Arteria. | 


n E Ju; of the arteries are, 
1 Aneuriſin, and 
U eaten. DIES 6 tor 47 "7 
Aneuriſims are of thee! kinds viz true, 
mixed, and ſpurious. /. 
The firſt, is a mere ſimple lien 
of the coats of an artery; conſiſting of 
2 ſack or pouch, containing grumous 
blood; and coagulable lymph; and is ge- 
nerally produced by à loſs. of . tonic 


1 3 of the veſſels. | 
The ſecond, is from a rupture a the 


| firſt, and moſt commonly proves fatal. , 
The third, is the rupture of an artery, 
by ſome means, without the previous di- 


latation. 5 . 
a „ 


Dielen of the FO . Py 


This is ſubdivided into "three kinds 
The cirumſcribed, or encyſted aneuriſm,: 
which generally happens from bleeding. 


The: diffuſed; this has been be 


mentioned, page 27. 

The varicoſe; this 3 of PRE | 
was firſt. diſcovered by the late Dr. Hun- 
ter; and is, when an artery and vein are 


opened at the ſame time, the arterious -, | 


blood runs into the vein, and goes on 
by the ſame channel. An inſtance. of this 
we have ſeen, without inconvenience to 
the perſon, or requiring : aſſiſtance. 
Where an aneuriſm preſſes on a bons 
it becomes carious, bp the eſa 2 
The opentian: of the polite aneu - 
riſm, ſo ſeldom ſucceeds, we wiſh: to re- 
commend to your conſideration, the fol- 
lowing attempt to obviate that complaint, 
and it's more dangerous conſequences, 
the operation performed for. its cure. 
Apply a tourniquet to the femoral ar- 
tery, at a ſmall diſtance below where the 
profunda branches off, and make it 
gradually tighter; by this means the 
profunda will have time to dilate, the 
circulation: be carried on by it, the great 
branch be. entirely obliterated * the me- 
H * 2 8 


* Diers xs A the ARTERIES ; 


ni ru; n the Gini Ton 
| —_— be loſt. 
1Offification: of arteries. This ality 
occaſioned by too great a ſecretion, and 
conſequent depoſition: of calcareous: mat-: 
ter; and is more common in arteries, 
than in other parts of the body. It be- 1 5 
gins under, or in the internal coat; from 
thence it is cominued to the external 
coat of che artery, and 18 e 
COrugaton. ; 
- vit> is more common in old than in 
young people, owing to the impetus of 
the blood being leſſened, and by this 
miniſned. This circumſtance, enables us 
ta account ſor it's being produced by 
aneuriſms, from the . of the lack. 
A -mortification of the toes and feet, is 
generally in 'conſequence of this diſeaſe. 
It is very ſeldom ſeen in the veins. 
| Arteries are leſs liable to eroſion; or 
_ abſorption, than any other part of the 
AU Whenever an eroſion or ulcep; 
takes place, the internal coat ob-the ar · 
ter) never heals, | oy 
We have ſeen a cafe, of an ofliſicati 
gon; of the valves of the aorta, an ulcer: 
IRE Hows, and an incipient. aneuriſm. 


0bſerva» 


—— —_— 2 


Obſervations on Hemorrhages, | 


IN ſmall veſſels; the ſupprelion of e 

hemorrhage, 18, Riß 

Firſt, by the nen of the ends of 
che veſſels, n 

Secqudly, by te muſcular power of th 
arteries, | 

Thirdly, by the expoſure to colds; 


: which has pen een the 
blood. 


a Spirit of wine, Mario þ ſedative, in 
coagulating: the blood. 

The method. of ſuppreſſing ONS 
ges, by ligature, was invented by Johan- 
NES 2 and Ambroſe Parey. 

In the operation for caſtration, tie the 
artery, without any of the 8 of the | 
chord. | 

Never tie a nerve MAY an anon) i 
you can avoid it; as it ſometimes oe- 
caſions a Tockt jaw, _ other ty 7, 
ble TE * 
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— the Veins.” 2 


HE Veins are hollow, elallic tubes, 
the reverſe, and continuation of hb 
arteries, are found in all paris of the bo- 
dy, of a conical form, Ay apex terminat- 
ing in the heart. They may pulſate chere, 
but this is unknown. 

They are ſeven in number; viz. ſupe- 
nor, and inferior cava, four pulmonary 
veins, and the vena portarum. A gene- 
ral deſcription of each, having been given 
with the arteries, it is unneceſſary to lay 
more of them in this place. ©  _ 
The veins are more numerous than 
the arteries, there being two veins to 
every artery, (except the kidney, which 
has but one vein;) and their trunks * 
N larger. 

The veins of the viſcera always attend 
the arteries. 

The i in che veins, os in an 
equal ſtream, unlike that in the arteries; 
© which may be known by flowing out ber 
allen We remember the relation of a 
caſe, where the artery lay ſo cloſe to the 
median vein, that on opening the vein, 
the 


/ 


F the Vrin. | 6 | 


the e be) Mea, in the artery, 
threw, out the blood from the,vein er 
ſaltum, and the ſurgeon ſuppoſed he had 
opened an artery. But the difference of 
colour, between arterious, . and venous 
blood. will abways enable you to diſtin- 
guilh * wes ee 4 
nen | 
and black. Kiba Wa it 
They are vide into two ſets; £ 
one deep ſeated; accompanying the arte- 
ries; the other ſuperficial, lying under the 
ſkin, called. cutaneous : theſe two ſets, are 
only 1 be found in the. neck, and ex- 
tremities. Their uſe, i is, to return the 
blood, when one of them | is divided or 
compreſſed. 3661 ie 3 EY 
The two veins of the neck, are . 
be” internal jugular finuses: they are al- 
ſo called ſinuses, in the gravid uterus. 
They are divided into three claſſes. 


Sangutferous, alder "anemia 
Seriferous, e d. CN 2 a 
Lymphatic ; nul 


Correſponding with * three claſſes of 
arteries, and. deſigned. for the ſame pur: 
| poſes. 1% ee ene eee eee 
The veins have three coats, Gimilar: to 
arteries, which may be ſeparated in the 
— 


— 


61 of ne vent, 


Eßer ones; they” dre denſer,” an le 
elaſtie than the arteries ; when cut th 
collapfe; they have wulcular wana als, 
and are irritable. 
They have likewiſe vaſe rift 
belt from the arteries, by [continuity 
of canal; by injecking the en with 
mercury, this is demonſtrated. © 
at 5 pals 7 __” ae" mene, 16 

6 

They have valves to prevent 45 retro- 
grade motion of the blood; (general 
ly two in number ;) formed by a Unpli- 
cature, of the internal coat of the veins; 
ate of a. creſcent fortn, the edges "ry 
- the horny part fixed to the vein." When 
the blood is driven into the vein, the 
edges collap! ſe, and Pore it's eng 
motion. 

Theſe are Watte Ange where * 
ſmall vein enters; ſometimes, double 3 and 
ſometimes, treble. 

And always to be found, where there 

15. preſſure. 
There is one in the e ſealp, and 
coronary vein; and they are very nume; 
rous on the extremities, al _—_ . 
a ſwelling on a bein. 

Na. he great trunk of the vena azygoss 


or 


* 8 


. | ; 


e Aeo wh Ms 
the ſmall branches, have val ves. 


The upper part ;of. the veins. of the 
bladder, and ſpermatic vein, have. 'valy Arts 5 
The valves are Wamting in the Vein 
of the heart, * viſcera, brain, and” infe ho 
Naar cava of the humap ſubjebt, hut, are 


| found In horſes ang,alles.. 1.20. un 969 
The ſmalleſt VEINS are BODY, 


out valves: 


\ The pity of ard main} phe, 


to be betwgen twenty ang, q thuty unds. 
But this is uncertäin, "it 18 ry ggands 


different pegple, and.,1s, moſt 
greaten, ii fat, than len — vnd Þ . 
ſuppoſed to pals through the e heart, at. 5 
leaſt, once in two, wiede x Sl M 


on n. deal M. areinuel - 
nag rt 

EINS“ from various cauſes ade 
ſubject to become vatiedſelo Af, 
„The varix, is a dilatation of the igt 
perficial veins, from inflammation dt od. 
ther <auſes, as the: cramp, and preſſure - 
W021 215907 tan ai: ne Btav 
W . 3 1 161 FI 
10 | | I | ; of f 


* — 


cles contracting, the deep-ſeated veing | 


66 | Drovaves «of the vim. : 
of the uterus, By theſe means, the muſ · 


are compreſſed, the blood is forced into 
the ſu 
ty, dilated, and then become vari- | 
275 


We ne een n hy" 
the trunk of che yena portarum, which 


contained worms. 


ff the Imphatic Sym. 


Font lymphatic ſyſtem is 1 
into three \ ome hen; | 


"Piel, the thoracic du: 
Second, che lactealt; 
Third, the Hmphatics; 
Fourth, the conglobate, and conglome- 
rate glands. 
The thoracic _— is the common 


1 


atis, r ſituated on 


right crus d 


. rn vertebra NR on the 


12 


perficial veins, which are. conſe. · 


* 
* . 
14 8 1 *Y - : 
vt 6% - = | 8 1 b 
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| Of the Lrurnarie Syeran. Of 
Ai the lower part of this dub, is the re 
ceßtaculum chyli, near the beginning of t 


the vena azygos.. It was firſt diſcovered by 


Pecquet; anno 1661, and has ſometimes. 


been called Pecquet's receptacle, in hons 


our of him. It is formed by the large 
trunks of the lymphatics, which enter at 


the lower extremity. 


The - thoracic duct has blood veſſels, © 
nerves, and muſcular fibres; has three 


coats, ſimilar to veins. It goes goes up at 
the back of the ſubclavian vein, and 18 
| ſometimes found divided into two branch- 


es; but they are uſually united again, and 
terminate by two, three, or four anfices 


in the angles, between the jugular and 
ſubclavian vein, on the le ſide ; from 
whence the chyle is conveyed with the 
blood, into the lungs, and there affimila- 
ted with, and converted into blood. 

There is a large gland, in the. courſe 


of the duct, ſituate Juſt under the ori- 


gin' of the aorta. 
The lafieals, or vaſa chylifera, as they 


are ſometimes called, were diſcavered __ 


Aſſellius in 1662 ; though we are mform- 

ed by Galen, they had e ſeen 

by Eraſiſtratus in kids; but he did not 
underſtand heir uſe. - 


e | Allhau 


V. 
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Aſſellius ſuppoſed they conveyed; the 
0 chyle, to the liver; for before the diſco- 
very of the thoracic duct, the liver was 
ſuppoſed to convert the chyle into blood. 
chey ariſe by capillary orifices)! from the 
internal ſurface, or villous coat of the 
inteſtinal canal, (but principally from the 
tomach, jejunum, and ileum,) which is 
N to imbibe the nutritious flu id, 
R . 
They Caſs obliquely through the coats 
of the inteſtine, and running along the 
© meſentery, -unite as they advance, and 
form larger branches; all of which paſs - 
i the meſenteric, or conglobate 
ands, which are very numerous in _ 
þuman ſubject. | | 
As they run between the Aeg and 
| ele glands, they are ſtiled, venæ lacteæ 
TE vim genere: ſome of them eſcape the 
Frrſt ſet of glands, and go to the ſecond. 
" After leaving theſe glands. they are found 
io be more numerous; and being increal- 
"ed 1 in Tize, are then called venæ latter 
| "—_— generts. Thoſe which elcap e the 
ſecond ſet of glands, go to the third: by 
this means in ſcrophula, the blen 
k. carried on, and the perſon nounſhed. 
; e go under the peritoneum, and 
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being continued longer, than if they went 


circularly, the fluid is altered; _ 228 E 


minate in the thoracie duct. 

In their origin, they are called « mr 
26 the arteries of which can be inject- 
ed: theſe are only to be found in the 


human ſubject, and in a perſon juſt dead 


alter a full meal, by lightening the lac- 


"reals, In the beginning they are bul- 


bous, the blood in them cauſing an e- 
rection; by ſtraining the inteſtine unwaſh- 


ed, through two rings, the mucus will - 


leave the ampullule, and with a micro- 
ſeope, you may diſcover their orifices. 
In the * inteſtines, they act in a double 


capacity ; abſorb lymph and chyle too. 


They are ſometimes varicoſe, but aſter- 
wards become more cylindrical. Their 
ſtructure correſponds exattly with the 


lymphatics, next to be deſcribed: - 


The lymphatic vellels, ariſe by capll- 
lary orifices. We believe that they exiſt 
in every part of the body, (hough they 


N22 55 not been demonitrated'i in al n, 


2 * Anpullle, 2 cellular [IR 6, 10 with 
R blood. 4 4 Ar | * | | ; . L b 
ANY | | 9 


4 


Ain che Longitadindl direction of the inteſ- 8 
tine. By chis diſpoſition, their trunls 
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as the placenta, and brain.) They are 
minute, pellucid tubes; which, like the. 
lacteals, direct their courſe towards the, 
centre of the body, and pour their con- 
tents into the tharacic duct. Fs 
As they approach this duct, from the 
lower parts of the body, they gradual- 
ly unite, and enter it by three or four 
large trunks, which form the receptacu- 
lum cbyli; and the lymphatics from all 
| the other parts of the body, pour their 
lymph into different parts of this duct. 
As it runs upwards, to terminate in the 
ſubclavian vein, except the lymphatics of 
the right arm, right ſide of the neck, and 


right lung, the termination of which are 


to be deſcribed hereafter. | 
They paſs through the con globate 
' glands, the changes the lymph and chyle 
undergo here, are not yet aſcertained. 
Their coats are denſe, and tranſparent ; 
and. are three in number, like the veins, 
but are too delicate to be ſeparated. 
The firſt, or external coat, is like the 
ureter. 
The ſecond, muſcular. ; 
The third, or internal, to prevent tranſ. 
| udation, and form the valves. | 


9 are irritable in a greater degree 
than 


, 
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than the artertes or /veins; with. which 
they have no communication, except in 


the veins, in which they terminate. 


They have vaſa/ vaſorum, and retain 


their life longer than other parts. 
They conſiſt of two ſets, upon 


or peritoneal ;| the other, deep ſeated, or 
| 2 


panying the large arteries. 


In the liver, edineely under the 
peritonzum, they are in great abundance. 
It has alſo a deep-ſeated ſet, which ori- 

8 ginate in the pori billarii. In the uterus 
alſo, when the peritonæum flies off, the 


Iymphatics come off, and both ſets com- 


municate: they enlarge here, in the ſame 


manner as the ' veins. 
There are two ſets in de Juv They 
here run in between the little lobuli, and 


form a chain of network, and are eaſily 


demonſtrated in the lungs of a fœtus. 
There are two ſets of REN in 
the extremities. 

In the up 


fore arm, and then become more 


all the 
inteſtinal viſcera; one, ſuperficial, il enteral, 


The external, lying — 
ately under the ſkin; the internal, accom- : 


per extremity; the firſt or ſu- 
perficial ſet, run on the back part of the 


ſeated. The ſecond, or deep-ſeated ſer, 


accom- 


; - 
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accompany the arteries: arg of. mf 
The lymphaties of che lower extrem 
ity, conſiſt of two ſets; ſuperficial and 
deep ſeated. In the leg, ihe ſuperficial 
come firſt, to the ſemoral gland. The 
deep ſeated come firſt to the popliteal, 


to'the inguinal, where the lymphanies-of-- 
the organs of generation terminate. They 


then come up. by-ſeveral trunks;,undes-; 


the ligamentum pouparti, and go on both 
ſides of the aorta, with thoſe io” 
from the uterus &c. and join the; kacken 
which come up in the courſe of the ſu- 


perior meſenteric artery, and all termi- 


nate in the thoracic duct. Lt [1907 os 
The thoracic duct, lacteals, and lym 

Phatics, are furniſhed with valves, . 
are much more numerous in theſe veſ- 
ſels, than in the veins. | Theſe valves ate 
uſually in pairs, 5 or 6 pair in every 
inch of the tube, They ſerve to pro- 
mote the courſe of the chyle and lymph. 
towards the thoracic, duct, and to pre- 


vent it's return. N ne 328 . 


A ligature paſſed round 7 crural ar- 
tery, in à living animal, by including 
them, will :occaſion' 2 diſtention below 


_ W fo; as o eee = 
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—— 


and then to the femoral, and both go 
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with eaſe. And a ligature paſſed round 
the thoracic duct, We after kil- 
ling an animal, by ſtopping the courſe ot 
it's contents, into the- ſubclavian vein, 
diſtends not only the lymphatics, but the 
lacteals alſo, in the abdomen and aver 
extremities, with their natural fluids, . 
In the dead body, they are dem 0 5 
ble, by opening the artery, ramifying 
through any viſcus, (as in the ſpleen, for 
inſtance) and throwing in air, by which 
they will be diſtended. 
wy —— of them may then be punttured, 
and mercury introduced by a blow pipe. 
The lymphatics coming from the right 
de of the neck, right arm, and right 
lung, open into the angle between the 
jugular, and ſubelavian Veins, of the ſame 
ide.» 
And thoſe of the ri ght ſide of the tho- 
rax, paſs under the aorta. 
The termination of the lymphatics of 
the heart, is not well underſtood. Lym- 
phatics can be ſeen in large numbers, in 
the external part of the heart. For this 
purpoſe, put the heart of a horſe in wa- 
ter, change the water once in two or 
three days; examine carefully, and you 
will fee them filled with fixed air. When 
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you make the above ex periment, tie up 


all the veſſels in the courſe of the coro- 


nary artery. 
The lymphatics of the. kidneys may be 


demonſtrated in like manner. 


From the teſticles, they go and join 
thoſe of the kidney; but ſometimes go 


"Into a gland, near the abdominal on 


on of the aorta. 

This ſyſtem is nouriſhed aſter ks ſame 
manner, as all other parts of the bo- 
dy ; . for even the moſt minute of theſe 


veſſels, are probably ſupplied by ſtill 
more minute arteries and veins. This 


ſeems to be proved, by the inflam- 
mation of which they are ſuſceptible; 
and the painful ſwellings, which ſome- 


times take place in lymphatic veſſels, 


prove that they have nerves as well as 
blood veſſel. _ 
The lymphatics are the ny ſyſtem 


of abſorbents; the proofs of which are, 


1/7. Their analogy with the lacteals. 
_ 2ndly. The ingreſs of poiſons into the 
body; as the venereal, variolous, can-- 


cerous, &c. inflaming the n d 
which they paſs. 5 


Zraly. The aden of matter from 


ulcers, OE | | 
f - ath h. 
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Atxly. The fluid contained in the lym- 
phatic veſſels being ſimilar to the fluids, 
contained in thoſe cavities, from which 
the lymphatic veſſels ariſe. _ 

Zthly.. The exiſtence of the lympha- 
tic ſyſtem in all animals. 

The manner of abſorption, 1 is by. the 
mouths of the lacteals and lymphatics, at. 
ing as capillary tubes, they abſorb the lymph 
and chyle, in the ſame manner as a. ca- 
pillary tube of glaſs, (when immerſed in 
a baſon of water, is enabled to attract 
it to a certain height;) by this means 
it is probably conveyed, as far as the 
firſt pair of valves, which are near the 
orifice, and the fluid will then be propel- 
led forward, by a: continuation of the 
_ abſorption. They are ſuppoſed to de- 
rive ſome advantages too, from their mul- 
cular. coat, and from the pulſation of 
the arteries near which they lie. | 
The lymphatic veſſels were firſt diſco- 
vered, in Sweden, by Rudbec in 1062- 
About the ſame time by Bartholin, in 
Denmark; and Dr. Jolliffe, in England. 


In the year 1768, Mr. Hewſon completed 


_ this diſcovery, by demonſtrating the ex- 
iſtence of lymphatic veſſels in birds, fiſh, 
3 i 
Tas Ka: bes The 
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The lymphatic glands, are conglobate, 
| and are ſituated in the courſe of the lym 


\ Phatics, which” paſs through them; have 


arterias, veins, nerves, lymphatic veſſels, 
and cells. The lymphatic veſſels, in their 
way to the thoracic duct, enter and * 
through them. 
In the groin, there are two ſets; e 
inal, and femoral. The inguinal, are the 
glands which are affected by the venereal 
poiſon: there are however caſes, of a ſe- 
condary bubo, in the femoral glands. 


There are lymphatic glands found alſo 
in the diaphragm. 7 


The glands of che neck, are ſometimes | 
affected by a caries of a tooth. 
Stumps, after amputation, and in ab- 
ſceſſes too, we very often find the 
glands, in the neighbouring parts affected. 


= The Diſeaſes of the Lymphatic Sen. 


\H E diſeaſes of the lymphatic ſyſ- 
tem are the ſcrophula, or king's evil, 


1 it has been called. In children, it begins 
in the meſenteric glands, and is then con- 


Je on, into 4p . glands, 
hich. 


2 * 
> 1 * \ 
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which become indurated, and afterwards | 
break out into ulcers. The matter con- 
_ tained in the lymphatics in this diſeale, 
has the appearance of earth and curds, - 

Conſumptions frequently depend: on 
this diſeaſe. 

The lymphatics are too bibulous in 
the "a and it is to be OT 


that where the abſorbents loſe their tone, 


"the exhalants do likewiſe; and vice ver- 
Ja. For example, a diabetes has been 
brought on, by the lymphatics inhaling 
the bei? ta of the atmoſphere. 
The al fade, or foſſil alkali, has been 
recommended in ſerophulous caſes, but 
with what ſucceſs we cannot determine, 
Neither are we acquainted with any me- 


dicine, which may be depended on, ag 


eure this complaint. 
Luymphatics are ſometimes opened in 
Vvounds, diſcharging lymph from a fun- 
gous ſubſtance, of a yellow appearance. 
The beſt application to it, is the lunar 
cauſtic, and lint wet with ſpirit of wine 
over Pla” 


On * = 5 Fa 


7K proceed to S the ſtruc- 

ture and uſes, of thoſe parts of 
the body, which are deſigned to ſecrete 
the various fluids from the blood, for the 
- purpoſes of the animal economy ; call 
ed the ſecretory organs or glands. 


. s . 


A gland, is a circumſcribed tumour, 
found jn various parts of the body, 
They are divided into two kinds, + con 
globate, and Þ conglomerate, The lym- 
Phatie gland is conglobate, without ſecre- 
tion; the kidney is conglomarate in the 
fetus, but conglobate in the adult. 

By later { anatomiſts, glands are divid- 
ed, into fimple and compound. = 
The firſt requires nothing more than 
an artery, to it belong the in, pleura, 
5 e "On membranes Tag the 


Gland, from the n word aden, plangili, 
an acorn, a term originally given by the greeks, 

from the lymphatic Flange, reſembling 'that ſub- 

' ſtance. 

+ Conglobate, a ſubſtance externally ſmooth. 

I Conglomerate, A like a number of {mall 
kernels joined. 

$ Mr, Falconar. 


* 
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noſe, the trachea, &c. the latter of theſe 
two, ſecretes the fluid, expectorated in 
coughs; the other, the thin rheum, with 
which colds begin. Theſe are all of 
them glands, ex: officto, ſecreting the fluid 
| neceſſary, for their own aa * 
defence. 

A ſimple gland, with a e is 
called 'follicult; to this head we e 
the ſebacequs glands. 

The ſecond ſet e with, ch 
bother, in their general conformation; haws 
ing artenies, veins, nerves, lymphatic veſ- 
ſels and excretory du{ts. The. arteries - 
going to glands, are ſuppoſed to be more 

muſcular, conſequently. more irritable, 
than in the other parts of the body. 
The arteries of the pancreas, breaſt, and 

ſalivary glands, enter at all parts; this 
ve call the ramification of the. gland. 
Theſe glands, with the teſticle, are par- 
ticularly affected by the nervous influ- 
ence, and are an" ſimilar in ſtructure, 
conſiſting chiefly of excretory. tubes. 
They | are. moſt liable to ſchirrus and 
cancer, and very apt to ſecrete poiſons. 
The part which ſecretes the poiſon in 
the rattleſaake and wiper; is like the hu- 
man ſalivary gland; and the part Nh | 
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24 hs which is s primarily diſeaſed, is 


| that gland. 


The krdney and thſticle ins each one 


centre of ramification; the former when 


injected, appears like a ſeries of convo-- 


| lated veſſels. 


The liver has two centres of 1 


tion. and appears a congeries of veſſels. 


The veins return the ſuperfluous blood, 
ker it has performed it's office, to the 
common maſs, to be with it carried to 
the heart. 

The nerves are diſtributed to nw 
part of the gland. 

All the compoind glaads, . a pro- 


per capſule or covering, to connect their 


different veſſels. They have likewiſe ſome- 
times an external covering, derived from 
the membrane, lining the cavities in which 


they are placed. 


The excretory duct of a land Is de” | 
of a very hard, firm ſubſtance; and ſi- 
milar to the external coat of the arteries. - 
It has muſcular fibres alſo, and lympha- 
tic veſſels ariſing from it's internal fur. 
face, to depurate the fluid. In ſome 
glands, there are ſeveral excretory tubes, 
which pour their contents into one com 
mon duct, terminating in the receptacle 
"ING belonging 


. A 
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| belon onging to the 8 3 
The excretory dug of 1 OE, - 
not been demonſtrated, ſo that we remain 
totally ignorant of the uſes of this Viſ⸗ 
cus; every thing that has been ad ed 
concerning it, being entirely hypo thefis. 
There can be no doubt of it's anſwerin 
ſome important purpoſe in the pm i 
economy, but at preſent, the lymphatics 


are the only excretory duds, we can dit- 
cover. ; 


The thyroid gland has no o exeretory 
duRts, fave the. Fasten neither has 
any excretory dud been ſeen i in TER res 
nales e pe | 
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888 is the RF ono 
from the blood various fluids, to an- 


wer certain ſpecific purpoſes, in the ani- 
mal œconomy, and requiſite to the pre- 
ſervation of life and health. Having giv- 
en a general definition. of che apparatus, 
neceſſary to perform this important work, 
ve proceed to give you our ideas, of the 
manner in which it is performed. In or- | 
6 into ſour 


L EY _ diſtin 
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diſtin wa; which are. | 
Preparation, 
"Chemical alteration, bebe 
Depuration, and Oe 
\” Excretion. _ = 

We conceive that the arteries, bade 4 


Power to modify the blood, in ſuch a 
manner, as to bring it nearly to the na- 


"I 


ture of the fluid, ſecreted by the particu- 


lar gland, to which it is conveying it; 
this we call preparation. And we ap- 
prebend it eſpecially to take place, in 
the artery going to the teſticle; which, 


| by it's being dedved from the aorta. and 


by its das 5 and circumvolutions in the 
gland itſelf, appears to modify or prepare 
the blood, for the ſecretion of that moſt 


important fluid, the ſemen 


With reſpe@ to the themical altera- © 


tion, the blood undergoes in the body z 


the ſecretion of the bile in the liver, clear- 


F ſhes that ſuch an alteration does take 


ice” in this, and other glands, as the 
lood when entering the liver, has the 


ſame taſte as the other blood. This al- 
teration ſeems very much to depend on 
the nervous influence, though we confeſs 
ourſelves 1 Ignorant of the modus operands. 

e Is the AE. off from the 
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fluid, e | the impure parts. 
which are. floating in it. This is per:. 
formed by the lymphatics of the eder. 
tory. tube, leaving the proper fluid. free” 
from any heterogeneous ſubſtances, to be 
carried by the excretary duct to the pro- 
per receptacle, or to be thrown out * _ 
the body entirely, and this laſt is or. 
we mean by excretton. _ 

The moſt univerſal ſecretion bs the 2. 
nimal body, is the lymph; and the glands 
ſecrete different fluids, at different times. 

There will always be a balance in he ; 
animal ſecretions, for, as one is increaf. 
ed, another will be diminiſhed; and tie 
verſa, as one ſecretion is Ropped or di- 
miniſhed, another will be increaſed: for 
example, cold weather, or the * 
of cold water, by diminiſhing the deri- 

vation of the blood to the b, influen- 
ces and increaſes the ſecretion of urine, 
In like manner, fear, by inducing a con- 
tration of the capillary veſſels, produces 

the ſame effects. This enables us to ac- 
count for the large quantity of water, 
made by hyſteric people. Wine has al- 
ſo a. like effect. And in ſuppreſſions of DS» 
urine, the patient 1s generally n in a . : 
ſpiration, 1 R 26 
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we Inte to mention have, the differ. 
ent Parts of the body, to which the blood 
may be determined. They are the ſtin, 
and this js the moſt common determina- 
A tion of it, for the ſenſible and goed 
: per tration. 5 
„ inteftines.” It is gently deter. 
| mined to this part of the body, after tak- 
ing food of any kind, to aſſiſt the pro- 
ces of digeſtion, and the making of the 
: We This explains the reaſon of peo: 
e e with good powers of digeſtion, com: 
| þ $2 of cold in the external furſaceg | 
of the body, after dinner. | | 
The af, The blood in caſes of gen: 
cal inflammation, and from other cauſes, 
is determined to the head, but never with 
advantage, and ſometimes i its effects pro- 
duce death. hos 
The liver. Under particular circum- 
* Mances, the blood may In determined to 
the liver; but we believe this very rarely. 
to take place, The jaundice is 4B os 
ed, by the blood returning into the ca- 
va, being tinged with bile; but this is 
vg generally owing to an obſtruction of the 
excretory duct of the liver, either from . 
gall ſtones, or ſpaſmodic contraction, not 
I NO” an unuſual N of blood, de- 
„ TCC 


- 


riyed. ads Mink es n oy At 
The uterus, 15 warm eljmates, wo 
know that the blood is determined 46 
the uterus by the appearance of the men- 
ſtrual flux, — PAO PN 
country. 5 
- parts having mare blood 5 is 
neceſſary for their life, arg ſuppoſed 10 
be glandular, and ſegrete ſome. fluid ne- 
yt — to the animal ceeonomy z and it 
is to be noted, that all parts, which have 
many blood veſſels, have many nerves al- 
ſo: but ſhe gung an AN nen. a 
this rule. 
1 glands on the melentery of a f- 
tus, nn. a in 
the adult ſubject. Ai zin en: 
The abolition of de thymus: tend, 
_ owing to abſorption.” | 
| | There are two kinds of fleſh in glands; 
- forexample, in thekigney, there is anexter- 
nal or. cortical part, and an internal part, 
tubular. Theſe tubes receive the urine, 
as faſt as it is ſecreted, and then open in- 
to a common duct, forming the acer. 
which terminates in the bladder. 
Beſides the glands which ſupply nou- | 
riſhment to the body, there axe others. - 
' which are denied to Ne clear, the 
1 funftions 
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e of it's various organb; and is 
carry out of the 'body, ſuperfluous mat- 
ters. We are to take ſome notice of 

theſe in this place; but they wilt be more 
particularly treated of hereafter. © 

The brain is a gland, and the largeſt 
in the human bod); it is ſuppoſed to 
ſecrete a fluid, for the influence. of the 
various organs of the body. 

Thie ſubſtance which is placed in the 
orbit of the eye, is the glandula lacry 
malir; this ſeëretes the fluid for me Ty fu: 
brication of the eye ball, and keeps the 
ſight clear by it's ablution. This gland 


18 evidentiy affe ted by the nervous in- 


fluenee, in the 8 and as we know 
chat its fluid is taken into the duct. 
by capillary attraction, and continually | 
propelled forward by the nervous influ- 
ence, may we not ſuppoſe; that this in- 
fluence operates as a ſtimulus, not on- 
ly to the ſecretions, but alſo on the duQs, 
to carry off the other fluids of the body. 
Ihe kidney is a large gland, found in 
all animals, for the purpoſe of ſecreting 
the ſuperfluous water, from the blood. 
The joints of the Birdy, are furnifh- 
ed with a gland, to ſecrete a fluid for 
ex; lubrication, and to enable them ea - 
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kw een the, v arious Nen of 
| the” limb. asi 222 bus bai * 
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2 © . Diſeaſes of. the glands 


HE {lands of the body are "1 

ble to various diſeaſes, 3 they 
are more particularly ſubject to two, viz. 
ſchirrus and cancer. 


The firſt is an indurated W ow- 


ing to an obſtruction of the gland, and 


ought to be extirpated as early as poſ- 


' fible, as all ſchirrous tumours have a 


diſpoſition to betonie cancerous. 

The breajt and teftzcle, are the parts, 
which are generally the ſubjects of this 
complaint, and indeed all glands, having 


more excretory tube, than blood veſſels, 


are particularly prediſpoſed to it. 


Cancer, is am unequal ſore or ulcer, 
formed by the ſuppuration of the tu- 
mour before deſcribed, diſcharging a /a- 
ntes from one or more openings. We 
recommend extirpation very early, as the 
Py certain, and effeftual method of 

; leſt by contaminating the neigh- 
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o the Formation {in Strufur of Bind ; 
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TAVING given a deſeription R 


thoſe parts, Thick make the cover- 


ing to the human machine, we ſhall here 


take notice of the principles, and gene- 


ral cireumſtances, belonging to that part, 


which forms the animal frame, giving 
ſhape, and ſupport to the whole. 

Bone is a hard inelaſtic ſubſtance, for 
the purpoſe of giving form, and ſupport 


to the animal; to afford a Jodgment for 


the ſoft parts, as the brain, thoracic v 


cera, and ſpinal. marrow; and to . | 


them from injury. 
All bones are of a hes texture, 7 2 
fibres branch differently in different bones; 


in flat ones, the fibres are radiated ; in 


hs cylindric kind, they ſhoot towards 


the extremities; in thoſe of a ſpherical 


ſhape, quaque verſum. They form la- 


mellz, or plates, which are moſt. conſpi- 

cuous in young ſubjects, or growing 15 

and are quite evaneſcent in old age; 

it they appear compact, but the fibrous 

texture may be ſeen when burnt.” 
Bones ſhoot either in membranes, or 


M Foe Lcarti- 
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lages "and + offification firſt tales 
place in the centre, and is continued to 
the extremities. By this means we 

ceive why the Tickets affect the joints 
8 owing to che be £45 of- 


k « 4 * £ 


caſion diſeaſe. 2 
They are divided into a ad, 184 
two extremities, the middle ; 1s. called di- 
_ aphyfis, the extremities epphyſes ; the lat- 
ter form. the joints, and receive the ter- 
- mination of muſcles, By this means they 
| afford a more advantageous attachment 
| for the tendons, and remove the muſcles 
from the centre of motion ; ; in this man- 
ner, giving them a greater power of ac- 
tion, than could otherwiſe have been ob- 
tained. 
| Bones conſiſt of two kinds of ſubſtance, 
Animate, and 
Inanimate. | 


The firſt, is the vaſe ular part. 


> Netbitt | is of opinion, they ſhoot, in mem. 
branes. Sat 
- Kirckftenius, Hewſon; and Falconar, are of o- 
1. they ſhoot in curtilages. 
+ Offiication from os, bone, and facio to „ make 
| the formation of bone, ek 
5 The 


of, Bow. * 8 

The ſecond is the ary which is de- 

poſited i in the interſtices of the bones: 
Of all other. parts of the holy; bones 

at firſt fight, have the leaſt apf | 
of organization; they have by many been 

ſuppoſed. to be mere. coneretes. ” They 


ganized. 


are not ſo, but are evidently « or 
They have arteries, Veins, nerves, and | 
1 HE veſſels. The arteries enter at 
all parts ok the bone, and are for nu 
| trition, and 55 afting \ ex officio, 
ns a gland, by depoſiting the earth.” The 
abſorbents perform the ſame office here, 
as in other parts of the body; may x no! 
therefore the richets be ſometimes owing, 
not to a deficiency of the ſecretion of 
earthy matter, but to a diſpoſition of the 
Ae to imbibe too great a quan- 
tity of it? And as Tickets and ſero- 
phula, are ſometimes, joined, we may 
hence reaſonably infer this to be the caſe, 
eſpecially in the laſt mentioned perſons ; 
the latter diſeaſe being a depoſition of 
calcareous matter in the lymphatic, glands, 
as being too groſs to paſs them. 
The blood veſſels of bones FRB | 
monſtrable, by ſteeping the bone in ve- 
getable; or mineral acid; for Which pur- 
pole, the muriatio acid 6 e. fs of 
M2 | 


» 
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+ They. are porous, Ti the admiſſion of 

lood veſſels. . 

Bone in the adult human ſubſecs, is 

| of a ING: opake colour, from the quan- 
of cath it contains; in old bones, | 

the colour Is. different, from freſh ones; 


n 


der, 25 having more blood veſſels in pro- 
| portion to their cretaceous matter. In 
prepared bones, the colour is different, 
from various cauſes; and it is different, 
in different parts of the ſame bone. In 
ſome animals, it .is green, as the needle 
Fiſh; and in birds, yellow, _ 

The colqur is altered, by animals feed- | 
ing on madder, which ſerves to prove to 


us, Eik very great vaſeularity of bone. 


Chemical Analyis of Bone, | 


4 Ie yield the ſame elements, a as all 
ao animal ſubſtances, viz. phlegm, ſpi- 
Tit, volatile ſalt, empyreumatic oil, and 
earth. If the“ caput mortuum be burnt, 
* a cloſe We it "gives - ha if 


LU Ch mortuum in allies; chad thick toy 
matter, Which remains aſter diſtillation of any 
| thing but eſpecially of minerals, | 


5 


was 4 
= 


f Bonn: 9 


in an open one, 4 pure virgin earth, 
free of ſalt ; hence it 5 uſe in mii 
by cupils. 

The durch, not only of Wa but of 
all other parts of the body, when it's o- 
ther principles are dekroyel. ſtill retains 
a flight degree of adhefron. This is the 
reaſon, why ſteletons found in vaults; ap- 

ear perfect, but moulder away, on be- 
ing touched or expoſed to the air. And 
the ſolidity of all bones, is in propor- 
tion, to the quantity of earth they con- 
tain. The tenacity of bone is ec, 
from the other ſubſtanees. 
All bones are hollow, and contain a- 
mimal oil, which is ſuppoſed to tranſude, 
to prevent the brittlenefs of the bone; 
but we are certain, it never does tranf: 
ude in the living bod 4 

| They are made hollow, to make us 
lighter, and by being ſo, are more firm 
Fl if ſolid ; the intention of nature, be- 
ing to give greater ſtrength, with the 
ſame number of fibres, and not for the 
lodgment of the marrow. Hence in birds, 
the bones are fn, the cavity large, and 


- | ® Coppells or cupils, .veſſels made e 5 
* the purpoſe of extracting gold and * from 
metallis ſubſtances, ROE + 


: 


| anal W as. corn, 14 ae only 
" When exfoliation. takes 8 . i 


not ; an expoſure to the air, AS _ 
been erroneouſly ſuppoſed: for example, 
the bones of birds are hollow, and con 
tain. a large quantity of atmoſpherie air, 

which, 1 is carried into the bones from the 
lungs ; by which means they, are lighter, 
both for flying and ſinging; they contain 
ſcarce. any marrow, and no perioſteum. 

The cavities of cylindrical bones are 
cancellated, which is moſt compagt i in the 
centre, and more delicate to wards the 
extremities ; coarſer towards the ſurface, 
and reticular, on the axis. In flat b bones, 
_ a5 thoſe of the ſkull, the cancellated ftruc- . 
ture, between the two plates, is called, 
diploe. In ſome. ſubjects, and in many 
Parts, this cancellated ſtrukture is want⸗ 
in 

The cavities of the bones and their 6. 
res, being at a diſtance, enables ther 5 
to reſiſt a force to break tranſverſely. 
Bones are not ſenſible in a ſound Rate, | 
but hi ghly ſo in difeaſe. The reaſon why 
bones are ſo little ſenſible is, becauſe 


5 we but * nerves, and becauſe 
12 855 beni. 
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IT would have been intorivenient, 


We divide bones into four claffes. - 
In the firſt are all long bones, as thoſe 
of the extremities. | 
The ſecond Gen thoſe of the lad | 


' Theſe conviſt. of two plates, md. 
middle ſubſtance, the firſt is the exter- 
hal, ot cortical att, the middle ſub- 
ſtanee is the d of which we 
have taken notice before; and the gs 
ther is the internal, or vitreous" part. 


In the third are include the TO 
idal bones, viz. 

The patella, 

The bones compoſing the hand and 


foot. 


The ofa Jeſſamoidea, which are found 
near the joints. 
Theſe are all coverel by a bang k 
entous membrane, to prevent a frac- 
ture by the muſcles, which might other- 


wig happen, in jumping or other exerciſe. 
he fourth claſs conſiſts of the 1 reg 0 


| Phe 3 p55 oh , 


The ſeapula, Sage, 


Vertebræ, 
Os facrum, and 
Offa innominata. 


Ng the le might be added, the ribs 


wy” which 


„ „ * 
which are properly claſſed with the N 
Iindrical bones. 

Bones have eminences of different 
kinds, which are diſtinguiſhed by differ- 
ent names; we ſhall mention their names 
to you, and alſo the derivation and ſig- 
nification of them, as by theſe means, 
we hope they will be . not only 
more clear, ut alſo more eaſily retain- 
ed. 

Head. 

F Condyle. 

＋ Tubergfty 

C Corona. 

Shine. ; 

J Supercilium. 

2. Labrum. =. 

" Boves have proceſſes, to give them the 
0 abs; for ee alſo, and 


25 A wud proceſs with 2 neck, - - this always 
| denotes the upper extremity of the bone. | 
7 From the greek word, condulos, properly ap- 
plied to the joints of the finger, it alſo ſignifies - 
an oblong proceſs, from the fore to the back 
part of the bone, uſed in a ginglimus int 
+ A rough, knotty eminence, 
$ A ſharp, thin proceſs; alſo acriſt. 
From /pina, a thorn: 3 2 longs ROE proceſs. 
A brow. 
2 0 A lip. Fs ">, ® | 2 : : 4 7 2 ; | I | 
A for 
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tome of den are 1. 


The proceſles are; 1 9 TN 
* Apophyfts, and $05 5 mY 
+ Epiphiyis: 
There are 15 Sites in 4 6080 6 
uſes of which are, for articulation, Aft 
for giving lodgment to _—_ e 
are the gains ti eee 
Jene, 2 E mints; has 
if Atveold; beet PTL eee 
2 Foa; e lis" 


\\ TE 


1 e e welder 4 
rocth growing out, from the ſurface of the bons Te 
I From the greek word epiphus, accfeſco to 
grow to, being 4 diſtinct oſſieation in young ſub-. | 
jects, which, afterwards growing. to the body of 

the bone, makes it perfect. 
t From the greek word fotully A cu, a rind 
deep cavity. 5 

The fanfe. 

I From the greek word 0 it ghet ſi ent: 
ies, the ſocket of the eye, but is alfa uſed to en 
_ preſs, à ſhallow tn in 4 bone, as cofyle does 

4 deep one, x 

The fockets in which the echt are placed. . 

** Properly. ſignifies, a ditch, but is uſed to ex” | 
; preſs a' deep cavity, between two bones. 


i \ . N 5 Ma Gr fogve; 


„ oF tow 


eee, 
88 Sinugſity, e IE FECT g 

Hole, 8 4, E 

ll Conal, ha 
- TT Furrow. | .-; 

Bones are conſid; in tie ways, v Viz. 
articulation, and connection. 
Buy articulation, we mean the Sinks 
of the parts intended to come in contact; 


and the relation _y bear to one ano- 


ther 

connection, means the binding by Towne 
other ſubſtance. 

Galen divided articulation into 1 


| and ſymphafis ; the firſt is again divided, 
into diarthroſis, and fynarthrofis. 

Diarthroſis, ſignifies that kind of ar- 
ticulation, which gives to the joints con- 


- 


ſiderable motion: it is ſubdivided into 


++ A deep channel in any bone. 
it Acavity in certain bones, the entrance of 
which is very narrow, and the bottom wider and 
more ſpacious, 

A ſeries of bends and turns, ſometimes jet- 
ting out, and ſometimes falting in. _ 

i A duct, or paſſage, for any thing. 

The ſame as groove. 

From the greek words 45 ay cum, with, and. 
8 membrum. 
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 enarthroſ ah wiel fea. 4 gingh 
The 1 in de term, "pioper 6 Ea 
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The (ind 4 is the foie as crap! 
The third is "aff peties of articulation, 
6 gnifying flexion; ae extenſion; in ens 
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The ſecond urigen & arthron, is 


5 


8 articuldgon e, no particular mo- 


n; it 1% ſubdivided into JR Aar. 


e * Ns Eb 8 57 8 
The firſt ap —4 to the articulation 
& the bones & the heat. „ 


The ſecond, is, where this PRO ot 
the two bones, ſo exaltiy correſpond with 


een no interme- 


7 Gate Tpace.” Dy, YON SORT US TOTS 


„The Wr . where "the bone is dri, 
yen fu e nal, enen 
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The ſecond p incip pal vide of ut Arti- 
\Exlation, 18 no T pie, Comm. 


e en; and erer. Wo 
54 * From the gteek word gigglumos, cardo por- 


te, the hinge al 2 dot. e 25S een 
* From the greek words, un, and. . 
1 From the greek words, gamphos,.clavus, 2 nail. 
77 rom the greek word; Juntithens, compona.... 4 5 
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this denotes the connettion, or binding. 
8 of | bones by other ſubſtances: it is divid- 

de eue Heerde ad 

Marcoſi, 

The firſt Fen the. N 5 | 
3 by ligaments, which were by * 
Greeks called nerves. _ | 
The ſecond, is the union of bones by 
gartilage, * e e n 

pk. the bones. 

The third, e eee e 
muſcle. only, as the ſcapula of the gua- 
Srupt.. Dig in the human e 


Ae N 
It is to be 9 Fla coat 3 5 
neſs in joints, and great extent of mo- 


| * tion, are incompatible ; and therefore 


one of them is generally found to be pro- 
cured; at: the. expence of. the. other: for 


F arthrodia, 1s weak; 8nglimus, 


g-- 
The differen, ſpecies of aticulaiog 


5 N — words, fon, ou wn nd 
vaten, nervus, 2 nerve. 9 
54 From the greek ae * * eum, and bun- 
25 cartHago; 7 cartilage. r 
7 From the: 6 words, fon, nag. and Jars, 5 
| vie fleſh. 8 
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being deſcribed, it may be proper to tale 
ſome notice, of the diſcaſes of the joints, 
in this place. They are generally, lux: 
| ations, ſubſyxations, and anchylefis. 
A * luxution is the effect of a remo- 
* of the bone, forming ay Joint of the 
body, from it's proper cavity,” or articue 


lation; and it may proceed front Teves 


ral cauſes, either internal, or external. 
The internal cauſes arg, diſeaſe in the 


head of the bone, or in any of the li- 
gaments, or cartilages, by which it is 
connected; the external cauſes producing 


luxation may be various. Luxations' im- 
mediately produced; and before any in. 
flammation is come on, may be difeover- 
ed by the direction of the limb; as for 
example, when the ſuperior end is out- 
wards, the inferior 3 will be inwards, 
and vice verſa. It may alſp be known 
by the length of the limb. 

In order to reduce luxations, in gene: 
tal, it is only neceſſary to place the limb, 
aud indeed the whdls body, ſo fat as h 


may influence the direction of the limb, 
the greateſt ſtate of relaxatioh, and. 


by this means, and a brat ext nfrop, 
| * fen (a to Sigel: e W e 
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: the bane. all be reduced. aids 

In luxations, the caphilar. e 
are ſometimes lacerated, but in this caſe, 
the parts are generally diſeaſed- Penny 
The ſymptoms attendant. on lyxations 
are various, but in general there is à de- 
fective motion of the limb, or a total loſs 
of motion, a diſtention of ſome of the 
muſcles, and a relaxation of others, at- 
Feen with exquiſite paig. 


\ * 
# » — 


+ Subluxations are the 3 


ſtate of the diſeaſe, we. have juſt deſcrib- 
ed, and will generally yield more a 
Iy than the former. 

In caſe of tumour, or „ gies roam at⸗ 
tending. theſe complaints, they muſt be 
removed, heſore attempting the reducti- 
on of the limb; and after it is reduced, - 
gare ſhould be taken, by reſt and an eaſy \ 
| poſition, to retain it in it's proper fitua- 

A 

. The joints are particularly ſubject to 
8 diſeaſe, called a brain, occaſioned by 
a violent diſtraction of the parts, ſur- 
raunding the limb, and attended wi 
conſiderable pain, and for ſome time 


5 With Bert weakneſs, owing to the N 


2 Subluxations, partial diflocatians,_ : 


great 
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recommend an embrocation, with diſtill- 
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great relaxation which takes place, WE | 


2 


ed vinegar, crude ſal armoniac, and lau- 15 


danum, to be uſed freeax. 


7 


Subſtances are ſometimes contained h 


the cavity of a joint, requiring an ope- 


ration to extract them; to perſorm this, 3 


an aſſiſtant is to hold the extraneous mat- 
ter, firm to the ſide of the joint, and you 


are then to make an inciſion, through 5 


the capſular ligament, and into the joint, 


in a” alive direction; with the a | 


extract it, and cloſe the orifice; '' © 

The“ ancſyloſis, is very Frequently 
the cute of a more diſagreeable diſeaſe. 
In this caſe, nothing is to be attempted. 
The complaint is occaſioned by the bones 


growing to gether, deſtroying the 'motion 


of the limb, and may be produced by va- 


rious diſeaſes of the limb From what- 5 


ever. cauſes it may have arifen, it is ve- 


ry difficult of cure. If from a rigidity - 


of the ' tendons, emollient applications, 


ſuch as the ol. ped. bovum. may be tried. 
Dr. Lobb recommends the yolk of an egg 
and water, by way of liniment to the 
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FE n next to deſeride the ſubſlance, 
found in the cavities of bones. 
eme is found in the cavities of all 
bens it conſiſts of # congenes of cells, 
and forms a part of the glandula adipoſa; 
It, appears differently, in diffetent- parts 
of the ſame bone. Hence it's diviſibn in- 
to medulla, and fuctus medullayis ; the 
medulla being that part -which is ſohd, 
and contained in the middle of the bone; 

and the ſuccus medullaris, the thin part, 
which is contained in the cells of the ex- 
tremities. And it is to be noted, that 
theſe parts of all long bones, are more 
vaſcular than their centre. 

The cells in which the marrow is Jodg - 
ed, are ſurrounded by pena of mal 
blood veſſes. 

In a ſound ftate; the marrow is not 
acutely ſenſible, bat is highly ſo in diſ- 
_cale.. 

AES ah is, as a reſervoir of . 
ment, and not to prevent the brittleneſs 
of bone, as has been erroneouſly ſuppoſ- 
ed. In proof of which, the abſorption 
that takes mas in long continued ages 
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5 Nw: wu Ibis este nk wid 
animal oil is to be found in the bones 
the whole being reabſorbed ;" and this" It 


the ouly diſeaſe; that reabſorbs the whole 
of it. And untill the human ſubjeft 


is five or fix years old, though ever 16 


fat, ſcarce ary animal oil. s found in La 


the” bones. 
The marrow in himan fab ces, is 975 
is as 7 n hogs; is faid to tranſude 


chrough ite 5 fs the: joints; this 


is not true, tranſudation never Fare 
L in "thee ow. ys": e e 
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ür next ſubject for. our Os Oil 2 a 


ation, as an appendage, and imme- 
ae connelted with bone, is the mem? - 


Oo J brane 
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diſeaſes, that all other vaſcular ſub⸗ 
ftances are, viz. inflammation, and fuß. * 


| purution: the Jpma ventoſa, i is in ea , 
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brane inveſting it, and ieee 
Its fructure is of a White, compaR, 
. or tendinous nature; more 
vaſcular than ligaments, has arteries, veins, - 
_ nerves, and bmpptie vellels, for the uſe 
of bone. 

Mr. Faleonar chought it "onkiled. * 
different layers, the external he ſuppoſed 
adventitious, as being an expanſion of 
the tendons wy ligaments, But we are 
cf opinion there is no true perioſteum, 
that it is cx officio, a gland, 9 — one 

J centre of ramification. It has ſome ſen- 
E _ bility | in a ound Wie, and i is r ſen- 

| Gible in diſeaſe. 

4 The perioligion,” has been 5 to. 
| © make a general covering to the ſkele- 
| ton, but this. idea is not perfectly juſt. 

Mr. F alconat faid, it might be demon- 
ſtrated in the internal cavities of ſome 
bones, and it very probably exiſted in 
all; hence an internal perioſteum has been 
deſeribed, but we do not e any 
ſuch ſubſtance exiſts. 
The uſes of this membrane are, to give 
ſmoothneſs to bone, leffening the friction 
of ſoft parts, allowing of blood veſſels to 
be divided into ſmall branches, ſor en- 
tering the bone at all nd * gives a 
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more commiodious attachment to muſelos, „ 
and being continued over the epiphy- | 

bs's, firmly connetts them with the oy . 

of the bone. — 


In the  filken fowl, 1 65a the coaſt of. 
| Cuinea, the. ee is black. 


1 
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1 HE diſeaſes fg ee 5 
| anflammation, and the conſequen- 
ces eee en it; but it ſuppurates un. 
kindly, therefore whenever there is à flu- 
dd under it, we adviſe you to let it out 
as ſoon as poſſible, to n its thack- 3K 
ening near the bone. 8 
In venereal nodes, which ori 38 How, 20 
cut down through it, with the knife, and . 
dreſs with mercurial ointment; and black 
ſoap; the latter of which acts as a ſti 
mulus, and on this principle, brings on a 
ſuppuration and better Aan chan 
might otherwiſe be expectec . 
It ſometimes ſloughs, and the. haves 
| hd * in r . it. 
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p | who's: . of Cartilages. | 8 N 
E 8 to deſcribe the Jaft TY 
ſtances connected with the bones, 
is. 5 cartilage and ligaments.” hae of 
Cartilages are white or pearl coloured 


elaſtic ſubſtances, and ſupply the place 
Bf bone, and are of three different claſſes, 


I be firſt are thoſe that ſupply _ the 
place of bone in the adult, as in the 
rar, noſe, larynx. &c. 

Thoſe of the fecond, ay the place 
pf bone, in the early pay of life, bs 
| bone can be formed, 

The third form ties nne 
or thoſe cruſts, which cover the ends 
of bones, where they make a proper 
configuration. of them, adapted to form 
joints. They are covered by a kind of 
membrane, called pberichondr ium, are 
moveable in the tower jaw, fer num, 
and clavicle; and in the knee, where 


they. are called ſemilunar, or wor- like 


cartilages. 


The ſtructure of the different claſſes, 
1s different. 

| Thoſe of the firſt claſs, are covered 

pt ah 2 ligamentous membrane, ſimilar ta 
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A have blood veſſels which 


are ſmall and numerous; have alſo nerves, 
are little ſenſible, and not ſubject to diſ- 


eaſe: they bear * beter * other 


pants: tis 


- Thoſe of the Load * — 
py that perioſteum which afterwards: in · 
veſts the bones, and are very vaſcular, ad- 


4 


mitting n Win and nee 


veſſels. 1 * ; : 1 


Thoſe ol the: third 5 an rh ik ea er 
Hallie: and compact, and have no veſſels, 
that can be demonſtrated; yet probably, 


are not inorganic; have fibres that ſtand 


like needles at right lines, meeting each 
other; may be ſeparated by maceration, 
are inſenſible, and have no perichondri- 


um. The uſes of theſe are, to give 


ſmooth ſurfaces, to make motion eaſy, 
to prevent abraſion, and to break the 


force of colliſion, on the ſame principle 
as coaches are hung. They are not ſub- 


ject to diſeaſe, but may be deſtroyed by 


diſeaſes in the neighbouring parts; da | 


not pullulate, but became black, and 


flough by expſoure to the air; it is there⸗ 


fore neceſſary when they are wounded, ta 
rape them off, but not otherwiſe. 


There is a * af ligaments, which : 


. 


ne. 
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are immediately connected with the bones 
to be deſcribed in this place. 

They are diſtinguiſned by different 
names, adapted to * * forms, 


: and uſes. - 


Thoſe of the joints. are called. eicher 
round; or burſal; are White, tendinous, 
and inelaſtic ; they are ſtrong, and flexi- 
ble, and are ſound only in the joint of the 
pnee, and in the articulation of the os fe: 
moris, with the os inominatum. The 
burſal, or capſular ligaments, ſurround = 
the whole joint, like a purſe; and are to 
be found, in the articulations, which allow 
of motion every way. They contain the 
ſinovial fluid, their ſtructure is of the li- 
gamentous kind, and conſiſts of two lay. 
. ers, different in their nature and origin, 

Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by the epithets, 
external- and internal : the external one, 
conſiſts of the ligaments, which tie the 
bone together, and ſeems to be continued 
into the perioſteum; the internal is a 
ſmooth, delicate, thin, reflected membrane, 
extremely vaſcular, can be traced to the 
edges of the articular cartilages, but pro- 
* is not continued over them. 
It's. nſes are twofold, the external lay- 
er 79 ſtrength, apd prevents luxations; 
we 
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the 1. of particular parts, Will 55 ta- 


ken notice of, in treating © of. the different, | 


parts 'of the olteology. 


"THE" dieses of bone re; dhe FROM 


Hun ventaſa; mollities Mum, and tartes. 
The Tithets is a difeaſe of bone, fromi 
a want of tone in the parts, and a due 


rtion bf earth in the boric, as in 


this diſeaſe, they art "chiefly compoled | 
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T Ar general as to {HE ail " 
is Take. we ſhall treat of here, but 


"I 


of watery fluids. When the fubje& grows 


öder, the earth is ſecreted in larger quan- | 


tities; than is neceſfafy ; and this appears, 
to be the reaſon, why rickety ſubjeCts 


are moſt liable to the ſtone; a complaint, 


which we believe to be owing, to an ab- 
ſorption of the earth' of the bones. 


The ſpina ventoſa, is cauſed by an * ; 
. Hlammiation a A of the _ 
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| Mollitles Rum, ip a diſeaſe, in Ack 
| the hones hecome f * to! py o 


tour of madder, f nfl ws 


n Dies as of? Bous. 5 * 


any fotm and the patients b 
a large quantity of caleateous matter in 
their urine, „rene to 2 e complaint's 
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"Would not any diet, containing a — 
er proportion of earth than common, be 
of ſervice 1 n this diſeaſe ? And might 
not 'magneſia, as 1 — leaſt objeQionable 


leſtacea, be given with adyantage ? eſpe· 


ell as we know, that the earth in the 


; bones, i is conſtantly. changing ; the i impure 
parts being continually abſorbed, and new 


matter depoſited. in its room. In proof 


of this, Mr. John Hunter fed himſelf wi 


madaer, and during the. time gp 


eating it it, he obſerved, his urine, depolit- 


ed e matter, aer with * c 
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Caries are divided in into A: out ark 
ety, bye many authors; but we, ſhall r 


J mention, the complaint as it moſt com. 
monly. occurs, without giving the Fey | 


of the different ſpecies, which; has been 


very accurately done, by Mr. Petit, and 


the late proſeſſor Monro. 


4 OK as * 


of "The. ſymptoms. attending, this diſeaſe, 

afe generally, a deep-ſeated. pain in the 

75 done, with a livid colour, aud ſpongineſs | 
| in ee S* ulcer re 
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long near the bone, with the granula- 
tions ' appearing of a pale colour, ſpon- 
gy, bleeding, without pain, and eaſily 
penetrable by a probe ; the thinneſs, brown 
colour, diſagreeable ſmell, and larger quan- 
tity of matter diſcharged; the bone feel- 

ing ſcaly, and unequal. 

A ſpeedy, and ſafe ſeparation of the 
corrupted part, is the proper treatment; 
and this may frequently be effected, by 
the compound elixir, or tincture of myrrh! 
with aloes, When this does not anſwer; 
the bone may be laid bare, and the part 

taken off, by a proper inſtrument. 


End of the Firſt Setliot. 
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